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New Type Diesels 
Move Fast Freight 
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Newest Job Specialists, that help make Fast Freight Service 
even faster on the M. & St. L., are two Diesel-electric locomotives, 





No. 852 and 952, just added to the motive power fleet of the Mid- 
west’s first 100 per cent Dieselized road, 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Specialty of these ultra-modern 
Diesels is hauling heavy freight 
trains up steep grades, of which 
there are some on every railroad, 
even a Prairie Line like the M. & 
St. L. Each generates 1,500 horse- 
power, the same as most units of 
the M. & St. L. fleet of road loco- 
motives. 

But their greater pulling power, 
or “tractive force” as railroad men 
call it, is due to their ability to 
travel more slowly in “low gear” 
than other units of equal horse- 
power rating. Helping also to 

speed M. & St. L. freight is the fact 





that each new engine has two more 
traction motors, applying power to 
four more wheels—12 wheels in 
all instead of 8. That insures strong- 
er “adhesion” to rails, as well as 
stronger direct pull. 

Addition of the new locomotives 
increases the M. & St. L. fleet to 60 
Diesels, which handle the road’s 
freight traffic better, faster and far 
more economically than its 170 
steam engines could a dozen years 
ago. Their purchase is the latest 
item in the M. & St. L. program for 
constant improvement of its 
Fast Freight Service in the Midwest 
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TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 








Net 


Income of Class 1 





Railroads Up 


41/5% as Dieselization Hits New Peak 


The net operating income of America’s Class 1 
railroads increased 1414% last year, despite an 
increase of only 1.8% in total operating revenue, 
and an over-all decrease in revenue ton-miles. 


Dieselization was a major factor in this story of 
increased operating efficiency. In 1952, diesel- 
electric locomotives handled 6514% of all rail 
freight ton-miles, 7114% of the passenger. service, 






and nearly 77% of all yard switching. 

Alco-GE diesel-electrics exemplify this modern, 
money-saving motive power. When Alco-GE loco- 
motives start up, operating ratio starts down. For 
these economical diesel-electrics are designed to 
work on the credit side of any railroad ledger. 

Yes, Alco-GE locomotives are sound railroad 
investment. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE and GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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clover? 


Good luck omen, true... but it 
takes more than luck to come up 
with successful, profitable financial 
advertising. That’s why financial 
advertisers instinctively turn first 
to The New York Times. They 
know The Times reaches and in- 
fluences a national audience of 
investment-minded readers, gives 
added prestige, wins greater atten- 
tion. Get all the facts now about 
your financial advertising in 


The New York Times 


FOR 46 YEARS FIRST IN THE WORLD 
IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
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WANTED 
AN HEIR! 


TO RECEIVE HIS SHARE OF MONEY 
Don’t be short-changed! 


Learn your legal 


rights from Inheritance Laws. 96-page hook 


by noted attorney covers laws in all 

Clear, concise. 
Todey mail $1 each to 

OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, a Poe -4 

48 W. 16th St., New York ll, N. 


states. 


(Also: Law of Wills, $1) 
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A Report from Vanadium Corporation 





How Vanadium Corporation’ s 
long-range expansion pro- 


gram is helping industry. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


Vanadium Corporation’s new 
plant at Graham, West Virginia, 
has been especially equipped to 
produce—by a unique new proc- 
ess—a remarkably clean, dense 
new low carbon ferrochromium. 
This new alloy combines a normal 
silicon content with a high chro- 
mium-to-carbon ratio which en- 
ables the steelmaker to produce 
stainless steels of extremely low 
carbon content without resorting 
to modification of furnace and 
melting practices. 





The new Graham plant also pro- 
duces various alloys of ferro- 
chrome-silicon. Additional mod- 
ern facilities at Niagara Falls are 
producing increased quantities of 
high-carbon ferrochromium by 
Vanadium’s exclusive process. 
There is an ever growing demand 
for these clean, high-density 
Vancoram Alloys— particularly 
in the many applications where 
quality and economy are primary 
considerations. 








GRAINAL ALLOYS 


These are the multiple-element 
alloys developed by Vanadium 
Corporation that are now being 
used to produce annually over 
a million tons of boron steels. Re- 
placing critical and more costly 
elements with respect to harden- 
ability and other properties, 
Grainal Alloys have proved in- 
valuable not only in times of 
heavy defense production but 
also in providing low-cost, high- 
quality alloy steels for our peace- 
time economy. 


New use for Grainal Alloys: 
alleviating the problem of hot 
shortness in stainless steels. Field 
reports indicate that small addi- 
tions of Grainal improve the hot 
working characteristics of stain- 
less, thus cutting conditioning 
costs and increasing output. 


Anticipating the future demand 
for Grainal Alloys, Vanadium 
Corporation has included at its 
new plant at Cambridge, Ohio, 
additional facilities for their pro- 
duction. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


With government restrictions on 
the use of vanadium now lifted, 
steelmakers can once again take 
full advantage of Vancoram 
ferrovanadium. Small additions of 
this versatile, economical alloy 
often do the work of large amounts 
of other, more expensive alloys— 
a little goes a long way. 





Vanadium Corporation has played 
an important role in helping to 
make vanadium again available 
in large commercial quantities. 


For example... 


New VCA mines in Colorado 
have substantially increased the 
production of vanadium ore in 
conjunction with western urani- 
um operations. 


Complete new facilities at the 
Cambridge, Ohio, plant will soon 
be in full operation to further 
insure a plentiful supply of high- 
est quality ferrovanadium for 


every application—from watch 
springs to giant forgings. 


More news about Vancoram 
Ferrovanadium: Available for 
many years both in bags and 
drums, ferrovanadium can now 
be furnished palletized for greater 
shipping economy and ease of 
handling. 


SILICON METAL AND ALLOYS 


Among the promising new non- 
metallic materials developed dur- 
ing World War II are the Silicone 
plastics. Their outstanding prop- 
erties include resistance to both 
high and low temperatures — 
thanks to silicon metal used in 
their manufacture. 





Vanadium Corporation’s new 
Graham plant provides the plas- 
tics industry with a dependable 
new source of silicon metal of 
highest quality. 


The new Graham plant is also 
furnishing a complete range of 
silicon metal and ferrosilicon to 
the aluminum, iron, steel, mag- 
nesium and other industries. 


RESEARCH 


Now nearing completion at the 
Cambridge plant is the new en- 
larged Research Center. This new 
center contains extensive, modern 
facilities for the further develop- 
ment of all Vancoram products— 
which also include, titaniwm al- 
loys, master aluminum alloys, and 
a complete range of foundry alloys 
for every application. 











Vanapium Corporation OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Producers of alloys OS metals and chemicals 





PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO « DETROIT * CLEVELAND 


PLANTS: Niagara Falls, N. Y., Graham, W. Va. 
Cambridge, Ohio 
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Charles P. Cushing 


Railroads Prosperous but Problems Loom 





N. Y. Central 


Industry's earnings this year should set a new all-time 


peak. But prospects are clouded by rising costs, particu- 


larly wages, which seem headed for another sharp increase 


ag year the Class I railroads 
earned $824.5 million, the larg- 
est total in their history except for the 
$896.8 million of 1929, the all-time 
peak of $901.7 million in 1942 and 
the $873.5 million for 1943. During 
the first seven months of 1953, their 
net income amounted to $490 million, 
an increase of more than 40 per cent 
over the earnings of $348 million for 
the same period of 1952. Even al- 
lowing for the fact that much of the 
improvement was due to a freight rate 
increase which took effect May 2, 
1952, and which will afford no com- 
parative benefits during the latter part 
of the year, it seems likely that 1953 
profits will set a new record. 

This prospect contrasts forcibly 
with the recent market action of rail 
shares, which have just receded to 
the lowest level since late 1951. Inves- 
tors are obviously highly skeptical 
as to the industry’s ability to main- 
tain any such earning power for very 
long, and there is justification for 
some of their fears. The current 
prosperity of the railroads is highly 
gratifying, but for a number of 
reasons it appears too good to last 
indefinitely. 

One of these reasons is equally 
applicable to nearly all businesses, 
but possesses greater than average 
significance for the railroads. This 
is the possibility of a slackening in 
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general industrial activity over the 
next year or so. Such a development 
would bear more heavily on the high- 
ly cyclical railroad industry than on 
comparatively stable lines such as the 
utilities and food, tobacco and other 
non-durable consumer goods manu- 
facturers. Railroad freight traffic 
would decline more sharply than in- 
dustrial output, and heavy fixed 
charges together with relatively in- 
flexible operating costs would mag- 
nify the effect on net income. 

In addition to the cyclical element, 
there has been a secular downtrend 
in the proportion of the nation’s total 


transportation needs filled by the 
railroads, and there is reason to 
believe that this trend would ac- 
celerate in any business recession. It 
is estimated that railroad ton-miles 
accounted for only 57.7 per cent of 
commercial intercity freight traffic 
last year, a new low, against 64.1 
per cent in 1939 and 75 per cent in 
1930. Trucks and pipelines were 
chiefly responsible for this. In the 
passenger field, the railroad share de- 
clined to 49.3 per cent in 1952, also 
a new low, compared with 65 per cent 
in 1939 and 68.5 per cent in 1930. 
Buses took over most of the lost 
business during the ‘thirties, while 
airlines have been the most effective 
competitor since then. 

Some of this diversion of traffic 
from the railroads has been due to 
comparative costs. Bus and in many 
cases pipeline transportation is cheap- 
er than travel or shipment by rail, 
and pipelines have other advantages 
as well. Until recent years, airline 
travel was considerably more expen- 
sive than first-class railroad fares 
(even including Pullman charges) 
but the margin has narrowed dras- 
tically since 1946 and for air coach 
and non-scheduled flights it has dis- 
appeared. In addition, of course, air 
travel over any considerable distance 
is much faster. 

Trucks cannot hope to compete suc- 
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cessfully with railroads for bulk com- 
modities, and over long distances rail 
shipment is much cheaper. But for 
short hauls, the cost advantage pos- 
sessed by the rails is considerably 
smaller and is more than outweighed 
in some cases by the speed and flexi- 
bility of truck operation. Thus, the 
railroads find themselves in a tough 
competitive battle for both passengers 
and freight, and they are handicapped 
in attempting to hold their own. 

The handicap is high cost. Average 
unit prices of railway material and 
supplies rose from 98.8 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average in 1939 to 147.7 
per cent in 1946 and 226.6 per cent in 
1952. Average hourly earnings of 
railroad hourly-paid employes rose 
curing the same periods from 75 
cents to $1.16 and then to $1.91, and 
new wage negotiations will soon com- 
mence at which union representatives 
will ask for an additional increase of 
37% cents an hour. 

In order to cover these rising costs 
the railroads have been compelled to 
seek, and the ICC has been compelled 
to grant, very substantial advances in 
both freight rates and passenger 
fares. Revenue per ton-mile amount- 
ed to 1.43 cents last year, an all-time 
record, against 0.98 cents in 1946, 
while passenger-mile revenues rose 
during the same interval from 1.95 
cents to 2.66 cents. Obviously, this 
is no help in meeting competition. 


Passenger Troubles 


Another basic handicap confronting 
the rails is the chronically unprofit- 
able nature of their passenger busi- 
ness. As a whole, they have not 
broken even on this since 1945, even 
before taxes and fixed charges, and 
in recent years only the New Haven 
has done so. This road derives a 
greater proportion of its total reve- 
nue from passenger business (31.6 
per cent) than does any other rail- 
road ; hence the problem is more urg- 
ent in its case, and the effort to meet 
it has apparently been greater. After 
taxes and rentals, even the New 
Haven shows a large loss, but the 
fact that one road can at least hold 
its passenger service expenses down 
to the level of revenues from this 
service suggests that somewhat 
greater effort along these lines by 
other carriers might pay off. 

The railroads are far from mori- 
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bund. Heavy maintenance outlays in 
recent years have placed their physi- 
cal assets in tip-top condition; they 
have greatly reduced their fixed 
charges by refundings (and reorgani- 
zations) ; they have improved their 


Nicholas Falco 


working capital position; and they 
are acutely aware of their manifold 
problems and are attempting to cor- 
rect them. But the problems are real, 
and not susceptible of swift or easy 
solution. 





High Traffic Density 
For Roads in the East 


But short hauls are least profitable, and make the 


area's carriers unduly subject to competition from 


trucks. Large passenger volume is also a handicap 


ractically all the actual or potential 

difficulties to which the railroads 
as a whole are subject are epitomized 
in exaggerated form by carriers in the 
Eastern district—their low rate of 
return on property investment, their 
failure to keep up with the growth 
rate shown by the remainder of the 
economy, their chronic losses on pas- 
senger business, their heavy wage 
costs, their dependence on high rates 
rather than high volume, their decid- 
edly cyclical earnings pattern, their 
heavy capitalization and their vulner- 
ability to competition from other 
transportation media. 

Last year, the Class I roads as a 
whole earned 4.54 per cent on their 
depreciated valuation, one-third less 
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Pre-Korea and Now 





r Price ~ 

Eastern Pre-Korea Current 
Atlantic Coast L.......... 47 86 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1] 22 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 27 34 
ae ere 12 19 
Louisville & Nashville..... 38 58 
New York Central ........ 14 21 
te we te ae 18 23 
Norfolk & Western ....... 47 43 
Pennsylvania ............ 16 20 
Seaboard Air Line......... §12 39 
ee ere §18% 41 


§ Adjusted for stock split. 


than the six per cent return which is 
considered necessary for their con- 
tinued financial health. But roads in 
the Great Lakes region earned only 
4.04 per cent, those in the Central 
Eastern region 3.54 per cent and those 
in the New England region a meager 
2.01 per cent. For the Eastern dis- 
trict as a whole, comprising these 
three regions, the average return was 
3.6 per cent. 

This is by no means a new situa- 
ation, nor can it be considered 
temporary. Basically, it is due to 
characteristics of Eastern railroad 


operation which are not subject to | 
appreciable change. Compared to the 
vast territory served by Western | 
roads, or even to Southern mileages, | 


the Eastern district is a compact one 
involving short hauls. Last year, the 
average ton of railroad freight trav- 
eled only 175 miles within the Eastern 
district against 276 miles for the re- 
mainder of the country. Property 
investment and operating expenses 
are lower for short hauls, but revenue 
is lower still; the Eastern roads 
earned only $2.78 in 1952 for carry- 
ing a ton of freight while their South- 
ern and Western counterparts aver- 
aged $3.74. 


Please turn to page 30 
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Bp railroads serving the western 
part of the United States have 


benefited considerably from excep- 


tionally rapid population and indus- 
trial growth in recent years. From 
1940 to 1950, the population of Cali- 
fornia increased 53 per cent, that of 
Washington rose 37 per cent, and 
Oregon, 39 per cent. For the country 
as a whole, the gain during this period 
was only 11 per cent. 

Industrial and agricultural expan- 
sion has been no less impressive. 
Forestry, petroleum, and chemistry 
have made rapid strides and the West 
Coast now produces close to 60 per 
cent of the steel it consumes com- 
pared with only 27 per cent before 
World War II. Since a large part 
of the steel reaching the Pacific Coast 
formerly moved through the Panama 
Canal and through Gulf Coast ports, 
the development of the steel industry 
in the West and Southwest has 
brought considerable traffic to the 
western roads. 

In addition to the favorable eco- 
nomic factors which they have ex- 





Atch., Top. & S.F. 


perienced, the roads in the West have 
benefited from progressive manage- 
ment policies. Western systems, for 
example, have not dragged their feet 
on dieselization and inauguration of 
efficient passenger service as have 
many carriers in other sections of the 
country. Observes President John M. 
Budd of the Great Northern Railway : 
“The world judges the railways by 
their passenger services. If this is the 
window through which we are viewed, 
we must wash it and shine it, or else 
cover it with a dark shade . . . pass- 
enger service must be excellent, or it 
should be given up!” 

Higher freight rates and a favor- 
able volume of traffic have also con- 
tributed to the improved position of 
virtually all leading western roads. 
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Western Roads 
Are in Growth 


Territory 


Lines west of the Mississippi 
possess significant economic 
advantages over the Eastern 
carriers and management 
policies on the whole are 


usually more progressive 


But individual carriers operating west 
of the Mississippi have marked dif- 
ferences in operational and invest- 
ment characteristics ; thus it is helpful 
to sub-divide the group according to 
the region served. Among the most 
prominent beneficiaries of the growth 
of the West are the central Western 
roads such as the Atchison, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, Southern Pa- 
cific, and Union Pacific. Atchison, 
for example, has one of the most 
favorable revenue trends of any Class 
I carrier since prewar. 

Southern Pacific—which operates 
more miles of road than any other 
U.S. system—has spent over half 
a billion dollars on capital improve- 
ments since the end of World War II 
to cope with the mushroom growth of 
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¢ Price ‘ 

Northwestern | ty Current 
Chic. Gt. Western....... 16 18 
Chic. Mil. & St. P........ 12 14 
Chic. & North West..... 14 16 
Gt. Northern pfd........ 36 50 
Minn. & St. Louis....... 12 18 
Minn. St. P.& S.S.M..... 9 10 
Northern Pacific ........ 20 55 

Central Western 
Atch., Top. & S. F....... 59 88 
Chic: R. I. & Pac........ 42 63 
Denver & R. G. West.... 29 81 
Southern Pacific ........ 28 38 
Union Pacific .......... 85 103 

Seuthwestern 
Kansas City South....... 26 39 
Missouri-Kans.-Tex. .... 5% 5 
Missouri Pac. pfd....... 7% 37 
St. Louis-San Fran...... 12 26 
St. Louis-S’west......... 144 211 
Texas & Pacific......... 53 110 





its territory. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, which came out of 
receivership in 1947, has since been 
transformed into a highly efficient 
operation, notwithstanding the fact 
that its 2,300 miles traverse some of 
the most rugged terrain in the coun- 
try. And the Western Pacific, though 
a comparatively small system, ranks 
highest among the Pacific Coast roads 
in terms of most of the recognized 
indices of operating efficiency. 

The northwestern carriers, like the 
central western group, have enjoyed 
favorable earnings comparisons so far 
this year. But the market is ap- 
parently placing greater emphasis on 
the well-known sensitivity of the 
group to weather conditions and to 
such problems as branch mileage and 
low traffic density which some in- 
dividual roads are saddled with. In 
addition, interest in oil-rich railroads 
—which reached a peak early in 1951 
on the strength of discoveries in the 
Williston Basin—has since dimmed. 
The road hardest hit by this develop- 
ment, of course, has been Northern 
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Missourt-Kans.-Tex. 


Pacific whose land-grant area crosses 
the south-central portion of the Wil- 
liston Basin. (Northern Pacific’s 
holdings of fee lands and lands with 
oil and gas rights reserved total some 
three million acres, representing about 
six per cent of the U. S. portion of the 
Basin. ) 

Meanwhile, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific encountered 
disappointing news in its long awaited 
tax refund case. The “Soo” Line 
(50 per cent controlled by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific) omitted common divi- 
dends last February and has since 
experienced poor grain traffic; and a 
strike adversely affected operations of 
the Chicago Great Western. Obvi- 


ously, news of an adverse nature has 


Please turn to page 31 








Statistics of Leading Railroad Systems 


Here is a table setting forth pertinent data covering 
52 railroad issues. It depicts the relative size of the 


more important carriers and gives financial highlights 


he tabulation below furnishes 

financial information regarding 
capitalization, dividend rate, market 
price, and income return on 52 listed 
railroad issues. 


The compilation also indicates the 
relative size of the respective carriers 
in terms of both mileage operated and 
gross revenues. It may be used for 
making comparisons between indi- 


vidual members of the rail group, 
though allowance should be made for 
the different conditions under which 
carriers in various sections of the 
country must operate. 






































Gross Indi- 
Miles Funded Preferred Number Rev. Earnings cated Indi- 
of Debt Stock Common (Mil.) c——Per Share—, Divi- Recent cated 
Company Road -——In Millions Shares 1952 1951 1952 dend Price Yield 
Alabama Great Southern.......... 326 $11.2 $3.4 156,600 $19.7 $10.11 $12.91 $800 110 7.3% 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 13,072 200.9 124.2 4,854,120 604.5 13.83 13.29 5.75 88 6.5 
Atlantic Coast Line............... 5,378 182.6 0.2 823,417 169.9 15.98 21.03 6.00 86 7.0 
Baltimore @ Olsio................. 6,186 587.4 58.9 2,562,935 442.7 al.40 a3.00 sere 22 - 
Bangor & Aroostook ............. 600 22.4 3.8 141,792 13.2 3.69 5.13 ee 19 
a ee 1,679 94.3 275 547,088 89.9 aNil aNil wis 8 a 
NE I. ko kine beewes 20,882 405.1 137.3 13,801.015 457.8 2.98 2.61 g1.50 24 6.2 
Comtral oF GheGGWIR. on... ccccccccses 1,785 39.7 17.1 337,255 43.4 al.88 a5.14 i 29 vi 
Central Railroad of New Jersey.... 634 69. None b457,915 44.1 aNil aNil im fs 
Chesapeake & Ohio................ 5,116 400.2 17.4 7,838,036 355.7 4.80 5.66 3.00 34 8.8 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... 868 38.9 15.4 411,224 35.4 2.79 3.85 0.50 15 3.3 
Chicago Great Western........... 1,468 31.3 18.3 352.639 36.3 0.67 2.30 i 18 ea 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. . 541 22.4 None b539,460 21.8 acl.31  § acl.04 i c7 a 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul...... 10,670 225.3 111.9 2,123,214 269.5 1.17 1.55 1.00 14 7.1 
Chicago & North Western......... 7,898 187.9 91.4 815,544 206.2 D2.75 D1.96 ie > HD i 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..... 7,916 103.0 69.6 1,408,798 213.9 7.73 12.87 4.50 63 7.1 
Colorado & Southern.............. 1,773 23.7 17.0 310,000 40.3 7.95 12.87 1.00 50 2.0 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 962 137.6 None 1,688,824 93.2 a0.54 al.03 0.50 12 4.2 
Denver & Rio Grande............. 2,a32 87.8 32.5 325,313 82.1 18.10 18.46 6.00 81 7.4 
RIS 5 thin'ce es vepkeasacans 2,349 205.5 40.3 2,450,208 176.5 a3.15 a2.85 0.75 19 4.0 
er 8,303 267.8 e None 216.3 £7.83 9.10 £4.00 £50 8.0 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio............... 2,766 10.2 28.3 917,235 92.9 a5.42 a6.71 2.00 29 6.9 
OEE A ee 6,539 204.3 18.6 1,357,995 306.9 12.51 15.50 4.50 69 6.5 
Int’l Railways of Central America. . 795 6.1 10.0 500,000 13.3 D0.36 0.61 i 8 oe 
Kansas City Southern............. 891 61.3 21.0 1,019,198 47.4 4.29 5.04 2.50 39 6.4 
I ice hi aw che bain 1,214 106.5 None 1,497,050 78.5 a2.00 al.52 sat 16 a 
Louisville & Nashville............. 4,738 259.8 None 2,340,000 226.7 9.74 10.73 4.50 58 7.8 
Minneapolis & St. Louis........... 1,397 9.6 None 600,000 22.9 2.77 3.50 1.50 18 8.4 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S.S. Marie.. 3,223 25.4 None 719,104 42.2 a2.60 al.45 cms 11 ‘ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ............ 3,240 92.4 66.7 808,971 85.1 D0.61 3.56 i 5 
I is Sc erewa nade we 6,950 383.9 71.8 828,395 59.5 £15.38 £20.81 bed {37 ; 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.. 1,032 29.1 None 256,000 41.2 14.67 18.75 4.00 76 5.3 
New York Central................ 11,000 1,083.6 None 6,447,410 903.3 3.26 4.95 1.00 21 4.8 
New York Chicago & St. Louis..... 2,184 121.2 36.1 2.042.000 162.7 8.79 8.96 h2.00 32 6.3 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 1,792 193.2 39.1 1,073,045 163.4 al.99 a3.83 i 23 as 
Norfolk & Western................ 2,107 35.8 22.0 5,625,932 195.6 5.31 5.05 3.50 43 8.1 
IN WII os webs ko we ode 6,881 266.8 None 2,479,826 177.9 6.44 6.38 3.00 55 5.5 
Pennsylvania Railroad............. 2,829 829.8 None 13,167,754 1,028.7 2.03 2.81 0.75 20 3.7 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie............ 221 31.6 None 863,650 45.8 9.21 9.68 6.00 63 9.5 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia........ 132 12.4 None 305,000 8.5 2.37 3.03 2.00 20 10.0 
Resting COmOGOy ...6.ss.ccccccsdes 1,312 135.1 70.0 1,399,782 132.0 4.31 6.34 2.00 28 7.1 
St. Louis-San Francisco............ 5,094 141.2 61.8 1,754,241 96.7 a3.51 a6.41 2.50 26 9.6 
St. Louis Southwestern............ 1,568 29.5 19.9 171,811 73.6 39.98 70.49 5.00 211 2.4 
Seaboard Air Lime................. 4,080 120.2 None 2,349,475 160.6 a5.44 a8.17 3.40 39 8.7 
eg 8,136 646.7 None 9,047,122 700.4 5.36 6.92 3.00 38 79 
Southern TBiallway.......6.cccsevss 7,571 274.6 60.0 2,596,400 271.6 6.10 9.56 3.00 41 F 
a ere 1,834 79.2 23.7 387,550 83.6 18.90 27.02 7.00 110 6.4 
TI i a LS Seta 9,820 194.7 99.5 4,445,820 520.2 14.59 14.56 6.00 103 5.8 
Virginian allway... ......5...083 611 70.6 28.0 1,250,860 44.1 4.48 4.17 2.50 28 8.9 
I er re 2,393 99.2 33.1 598,186 115.9 £27.53 £34.93. £4.50 £59 7.6 
Western Maryland................ 830 60.6 23.9 532,868 47.6 7.60 8.00 i 22 ‘a 
| ee re ee 1,193 33.7 31.8 528,899 56.2 j7.95 j6.68 3.00 51 5.9 
a—Earnings available for dividends. b-—Class A and B. c—Class B. 3,044,452 shares. f—Preferred stock. g—Payable in Canadian funds. 
h—Also stock. i—Preferred stock in arrears. j—Company only. D—Deficit. 
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Equipment Makers 


| Speed Rail Progress 


Important economies have been realized from dieselization, 


better freight cars, and modern 


systems. But there is still room 


he average American’s living 

standard—admittedly high com- 
pared with other lands—rests on ef- 
ficient distribution methods as well 
as plentiful production of goods. 

Up-to-the-minute service by the na- 
tion’s railroads which transport prod- 
ucts and materials by the thousands 
of tons depends in turn upon the type 
of equipment supplied them. At some 
point or other, railroad service affects 
the well-being of every man, woman 
and child in this country—and, it 
follows, so does the work of the rail- 
road suppliers. 

Breakage of goods in a single 
freight car would seem to be a small 
item but the $100 million lading dam- 
age bill paid by the railroads in an 
average year is not. The annual bill for 
car repair costs, furthermore, averages 
some $400 million. A heavily-built 
freight car equipped with high-speed 
trucks, a cushioned underframe to 
soften shocks, wide doors, smooth 
steel flooring, and built-in loading de- 
vices provides one definite answer to 
this problem. Economies achieved 
through dieselization are common- 
place. For example, one railroad 
which spent $9.6 million to operate 
and maintain its (steam) locomotives 
in 1946 reduced costs to $6.4 million, 
or 33.3 per cent, through complete 
dieselization achieved four years later. 

It is an old story that equipment 
replacement suffered from lack of 
railroad income during the 1930s, and 
that it was retarded because of special 
wartime needs during 1942-45. In 
spite of much outworn and outmoded 
equipment, the railroads could not 
help but do well in most.of the post- 
war years because of a tremendous 
deferred demand for many types of 
goods. The roads were spending huge 
sums at the same time in order to 
keep up with freight and passenger 
car and locomotive retirement and to 
modernize their equipment to some 
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signal and traffic control 


for further improvement 





American Locomotive 


extent. All told, nearly $8.4 billion 
was spent for additions and improve- 
ments during the 1945-52 period, 
nearly twice as much as in the pre- 
ceding eight years. 

Much was accomplished in acquir- 
ing more diesel engines (which Gen- 
eral Motors had pioneered on an 
assembly-line basis). Except for three 





or four roads whose principal busi- 
ness is the transportation of coal, 
nearly all long-distance freight and 
passenger trains in the United States 
now are diesel-powered. There are 
now approximately 16,000 diesel- 
electric locomotives in domestic rail 
service compared with about 14,000 
steam. But since the 14,000 steam 
locomotives will largely be replaced 
with diesels, there still remains a 
foreseeable market, according to 
American Locomotive Company, “for 
upwards of 10,000 diesel locomotives 
in this country.” Comparatively few 
roads—possibly 55 at present—are 
dieselized 100 per cent. And there is 
also a good business in diesel loco- 
motive service and spare parts. This 
alone amounted to more than $20 
million for Alco last year. But it can- 
not be taken for granted that the 
diesel locomotive is the last word in 
respect to power plant. Some roads 


_ aré gaining experience with a re- 


cently-developed oil gas driven tur- 
bine locomotive, and it is anticipated 
that a turbine locomotive powered by 
coal gas will be successfully de- 
veloped.. The potentials of atomic 
energy on the rails lie further in the 
future. 

The roads need many more freight 
cars in order to keep up with retire- 
ments and to build up the fleet from 
1.75 million cars presently in service 
to 1.85 million by December 1954, 
which is the goal right now. Despite 


Fiscal Highlights of the Rail Equipments 


7——Revenues—, 
(Millions) 
Company 





-——Earned Per Share—— 
-—Annual—, -——6 Months— 


*Divi- Recent 


1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dend Price Yield 

Amer. Brake Shoe..... $147.6 $135.4 $5.19 $3.52 $2.07 $2.19 $3.00 36 83% 
Amer. Car & Foundry. a174.0 a257.2 a7.85 al0.10 b1.59 b2.67 3.00 33 9.1 
Amer. Locomotive .... 235.0 350.0 3.16 284 1.76 138 1.00 14 7.1 
Amer. Steel Feundries. e116.8 ¢139.6 e5.62 e5.09 £4.08 £438 3.00 28 10.7 
Baldwin-Lima-H’m’lton 197.7 269.0 0.96 1.51 065 081 080 9 89 
Fairbanks, Morse ..... 116.1 1179 409 384 192 155 2.00 23 8.7 
Gen’! Amer. Transp.... 119.3 136.7 288 3.03 142 1.73 2.00 34 6.0 
Gen’l Rwy. Signal..... 18.6 21.3 392 3.99 1.93 163 200 27 74 
Midvale Company ..... 24.0 30.0 2.70 1.98 1.02 102 1.25 13 9.6 
Nat’l Malleable & Steel 63.9 543 870 5.19 301 297 3.00 24 12.1 
New York Air Brake.. 32.1 35.9 340 3.85 1.43 1.52 160 18 8.9 
Pettibone Mulliken .... h33.5 34.5 i5.75 i5.35 ... i5.78 gl1.20 18 67 
Pittsburgh Forgings .. 41.4 41.4 3.79 2.79 1.76 167 1.00 12 83 
Poor & Co. (Cl. B).... 38.3 34.4 3.87 262 1.41 1.59 1.50 15 10.0 
Pressed Steel Car...... 50.4 51.3 100 1.12 083 1.00 080 9 89 
ee 252.7 3304 469 4.51 222 261 3.00 37 81 
Standard Rwy. Equip... 35.2 229 1.50 2.31 0.53 0.78 1.25 11114 
Symington-Gould ..... 18.6 20.6 089 086 0.53 054 050 5 10.0 
Union Asbestos & Rub. 12.1 129 1.63 1.30 081 0.31 j0.75 10... 
Union Tank Car....... 22.6 25.3 3.62 4.06 1.75 186 260 41 63 
Westinghouse Air Br... 93.9 936 281 255 1.31 1.19 1.20 24 5.0 
Youngst’n Steel Door.. 24.6 175 250 1.73 091 097 1.00 12 8.3 

*Paid in 1952 or indicated annual rate. a—Years ended April 30 of following year. b—Three 

months. c—Also paid stock and $2 extra. e—Years ended September 30. f—Nine months. g—Also 

paid 100% in stock. h-—-Years ended March 31 of following year. i—March 31 year. i—No action 


on dividend June 17. 
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large postwar production, the average 
age of freight cars now in use has de- 
clined very little since 1945. At the 
beginning of this year, only about 30 
per cent of the freight car inventory 
represented deliveries of the preced- 


ing decade. Replacement of most 
present freight car equipment, it is 
estimated, would save the roads about 
$125 million annually in operating 
expense. But the railroads must do 
this not only for economy’s sake but 
to compete on favorable terms with 
other forms of transportation. While 
the entire program would be a long- 
term development, the rails will have 
to order more cars each month than 
the 3,910 ordered in August, “the 
largest number of any month since 
January,” the American Railway Car 
Institute confessed. 


Financing Sources 


It is true that for funds the roads 
have had to draw heavily on working 
capital, which reached a postwar low 
in 1951 although recovering some- 
what since. Much rolling stock, how- 
ever, is purchased with equipment 
certificates, and the roads would bene- 
fit too from a financing plan for 
modern signal and traffic control 
equipment from which large savings 
are realized. Under conditional sale 
agreements, the roads could under- 
take large installations of this kind 
to effect substantial benefits. 

Despite a gain of about 50 per 
cent in intercity trucking since 1948, 
the railroads have the advantage of 
ownership of their own right of way 
and a much lower ton-mile cost for 
long-haul traffic. While freight train 
speeds have been stepped up to a gen- 
eral maximum of 45 miles an hour, 
still faster schedules are needed, and 
traffic expediters have proved that 
terminal delay can be cut. Better 
trucks, passenger train-type couplers, 
electronic signal systems, hot-box 
warning devices, and other postwar 
improvements promote safety as well 
as speed. Progress also is being made 
in expediting freight from the point 
of origin to the box car, and from the 
rail terminal to the consignee. There 
is still room for more of these and 
for other betterments. Considering 
the large equipment needs that still 
exist, leading suppliers can be ex- 
pected to do all they can to capitalize 
on the opportunity. 
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Allied Stores in Sound Position 


This progressively-managed merchandising chain should 


show a good earnings gain this year. Stock's eight per 


cent yield is unusually high for an issue of this sort 


ecw of the department store 
chains, Allied Stores has been 
a leader in the trend toward setting 
up branch stores and away from the 
congested cities into suburban shop- 
ping centers. The company’s basic 
policy, however, is the acquisition of 
going properties placed on the market 
by reason of an owner’s retirement, 
or the settlement of an estate. This 
has brought Allied into many of the 
nation’s smaller communities which, 
as a result, are much more heavily 
represented than are the large cities 
in its long list of store properties. 

Allied owns stores in only 12 of the 
30 largest U. S. cities, and in only 14 
of the first 40. Among the first 
eight, it has properties in New York, 
Cleveland and Baltimore, but none in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Detroit or St. Louis. 

While this does not mean that Al- 
lied may not increase its operations in 
the larger cities, it indicates that size 
alone is not a factor in company 
policy. With rare exceptions (such 
as Los Angeles) expansion of the 
smaller cities and of suburban com- 
munities has contributed the most to 





Allied Stores 


Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per +Divi- 

*Year lions) Share dends +Price Range 
1937.. $107.6 $0.96 $0.20 21%— 6% 
1938.. 103.3 0.59 None 13%— 4% 
1939.. 112.1 1.26 None 11%— 6 
1940.. 121.3 1.57 None 9%— 4% 
1941.. 151.8 2.27 None 9 —5 
1942.. 1708 2.50 045 6%— 4 
1943.. 203.7 3.17 0.60 16%4— 614 
1944.. 2419 3.42 1.00 22%4—14% 
1945.. 2816 4.05 1.30 48%—20% 
1946.. 361.7 852 1.80 633%4—31% 
1947.. 392.2 620 2.75 39%4—30 
1948.. 419.2 7.14 3.00 37%—25 
1949.. 407.8 5.42 3.00 357%—25™% 
1950.. 439.9 6.69 3.00 44%4—32», 
1951.. 476.7 3.30 3.00 48%—37% 
1952.. 501.8 5.06 3.00 405%—36 
Six months ended July 31: 

oe... ‘See See han eee SS 
1953.. 226.5 1.03 a$3.00 a4034—36 





*Years ended January 31 of following year. 
*Calendar years. a—Through September 16. 


the nation’s postwar growth. These 
population trends have created new 
demands favorably affecting business 
activity outside of the more densely 
populated areas. 

Allied now owns about 80 stores in 
22 states, and California will be added 
to the list with the opening of an 
establishment in San Diego early next 
year. This particular venture will 
mark the first time that the company 
has gone into an entirely new area 
with an independent unit not classi- 
fied as a branch store. A new branch 
of Maas Brothers, Tampa, which also 
has a St. Petersburg store, will be 
built in Lakeland, Fla., sometime next 
year. Other expansion plans include 
stores in shopping centers which will 
be located near New York City and 
in Cincinnati and Houston. 

Diversification of territory is by no 
means an unmixed blessing since de- 
clines in farm income can be felt as 
well as unemployment in industrial 
areas. But over the longer term, dis- 
tribution of properties over areas 
variously devoted to industry, agri- 
culture and commerce should keep 
earnings swings within bounds. 

One of the newer merchandising 
chains, Allied was set up in 1928, 
about the same time as Interstate De- 
partment Stores and Federated De- 
partment Stores. Properties are 
newer and occupancy costs higher on 
the whole than for the older chains, 
such as May Department Stores. But 
as Allied’s older buildings are entirely 
written off over a period of years, 
depreciation costs will be reduced. 

Balanced against Allied’s excellent 
growth record and good store loca- 
tions are the company’s heavy capital 
obligations. Long-term notes totaling 
$37.6 million mean interest pay- 
ments of $1.2 million during the cur- 
rent fiscal years, with increased pay- 
ments later on, and the company pays 
fixed lease rentals amounting to more 
than $2.00 per common share. Divi- 
dends on the four per cent preferred 
total over a million dollars a year. 
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Present capitalization comprises 251,- 
232 shares of four per cent cumulative 
preferred, nearly 2.2 million shares 
of common, and the long term debt. 


These senior obligations create a 


significant leverage factor for the 
common shares, which is reflected in 
a degree of volatility in stock price. 

The company’s condition is excel- 
lent in other respects, with satisfac- 
tory working capital shown at the 


end of the January 31 fiscal year 
when current assets of $173.9 million 
offset current liabilities of $51.5 mil- 
lion by a ratio of nearly 3.4-to-1. 
Since this well managed company can 
be expected to give a good account of 
itself whenever competitive conditions 
become more rugged, the shares— 
—which at present prices of around 
37 yield over eight per cent—are suit- 
able for the average businessman. 


Stock Exchange Wants 
To Tap New Markets 


Time purchase plan designed to appeal to smaller in- 


vestors, but many large portfolios have been built up 


along same lines under plan called "dollar averaging" 


till incubating, but nearing the day 
when it can make its bow to the 
world of finance, is a plan which it is 
hoped will make new investors out of 
millions of Americans and tap a huge 
reservoir of capital now restrained 
from security investment because no 
one has yet devised a method of re- 
leasing it. 

“The Funston Plan’”—so-called be- 
cause President Keith Funston of the 
New York Stock Exchange is cred- 
ited with originating it—has been 
called general- 
ly an_ install- 
ment purchase 
plan, a deferred 
payment plan, 
an easy pay- 
ment plan and 
a time purchase 
plan, possibly 
because out- 
wardly it re- 
sémbles the fi- 
nancing plans 
used in con- 
nection with automobile, furniture, 
and other merchandise sales. 

Actually it is none of those. If any- 
thing, it.is more on the order of the 
“lay-away” plan under which a pur- 
chaser selects an article, makes reg- 
ular payments on it and receives it 
when the item has been fully paid for. 
But even here the analogy is defec- 
tive since ordinarily the price is fixed 
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G. Keith Funston 


at the outset of the transaction, 
whereas under the Funston Plan each 
monthly or other periodic payment is 
applied to the purchase of a security 
at its then market price, whether that 
be greater or less than its price at 
the time the first or any succeeding 
payment may have been made. 

Just when the new plan will go 
into effect is uncertain. It has yet 
to be presented formally to the mem- 
bership of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, nor will it be until those at 
work on the details are satisfied that 
the plan is as nearly perfect as can 
be devised. Best guess is that it may 
win final approval around the end of 
the year. 

Under present conditions countless 
potential investors are unable to pur- 
chase even moderately priced securi- 
ties of merit because of the high odd- 
lot minimum commission, which may 
amount to one per cent of the cost 
of the stock, or to six per cent if the 
purchase is for less than $100. 

Under the Funston Plan families 
of moderate means will find it possi- 
ble to build up an investment back- 
log by making regular payments of 
a modest amount—say $40 monthly. 
That may be the minimum; it is one 
point not yet finally settled. Few 
families in the moderate income group 
are able to save up enough to make 


_an outright cash purchase of an auto- 


mobile, refrigerator, or other such 





items, yet they find it easy to pay 
so-much-a-month. Instalment buying 
is the accepted thing in most house- 
holds, and it is believed that once the 
Funston Plan “catches on,” budget- 
ing for investments will become 
commonplace. The idea conceivably 
could revolutionize the country’s sav- 
ings habits, and create an actual na- 
tion of investors—in itself a defense 
against the intrusion of communistic 
or other anti-capitalistic philosophies. 

Here’s how the Funston Plan, as 
presently shaping up, will work: 

The investor selects the security or 
securities he wishes to buy and, deal- 
ing through a regular member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, “signs 
up” to pay, let us say, $40 each month 
toward payment of the stock or 
stocks. The order is bunched with 
others for the same stock and de- 
livered to one of the banks cooper- 
ating with the Stock Exchange. The 
bank will deduct the broker’s com- 
mission from the first payment, and 
the investor will be credited with, say, 
$34 worth of XYQ, any fractional 
shares being based on the price of the 
stock at the time. 


Pays Average Price 


As subsequent payments are made 
the investor will be credited with 
whatever shares or fractional shares 
his payment covers. While it may 
sound complicated, the final cost to 
the investor will be the average of the 
prices at the times his various pay- 
ments were made. Dividends will be 
credited to him according to the 
amount of his holdings on the divi- 
dend record date. 

In essence the method is an adapta- 
tion of the dollar averaging plan fol- 
lowed by many large investors, par- 
ticularly institutions, in building up a 
portfolio. The plan requires the in- 
vestment of equal dollar amounts at 
regular intervals, without regard to 
the market conditions at the time the 
purchases are made. The schedule 
must be followed undeviatingly to be 
successful, and it must be continued 
over a period of years to assure maxi- 
mum results. The Funston Plan holds 
the promise of enabling the large 
group of persons of relatively small 
means, at present outside the family 
of investors, to make successful use of 
the method pursued by investors of 
large means. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital infor- 
mation and statistical data on these issues. 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but no 


responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opinions 


Colorado & Southern Railway / Cc 

At 50, shares are speculative but 
improving in status. A dividend of 
$1 per share will be paid in Decem- 
ber, the first since 1930. The road 
could make no payments on its pre- 
ferred or common shares until a debt 
modification plan had been completed. 
Last December C. & S. paid its first 
dividend on the 4 per cent first pre- 
ferred. This year, the full dividends 
on both the first and second preferred 
have been paid, paving the way for 
payment on the common. With its 
subsidiary, the Fort Worth & Denver 
Railway, C. & S. operates a 1,600- 
mile rail system largely in Colorado 
and Texas. Some 70 per cent of the 
common stock is owned by the Bur- 
lington road. 


Compo Shoe Machinery B 

Stock is semt-speculative; recent 
price 9. (Pays 70c annually.) Despite 
higher sales in the initial six months 
of the current year compared with the 
1952 first half, Compo, which leases 
machinery to shoe manufacturers and 
also produces and sells cements and 
adhesives used with its machines, re- 
ported profits of 31 cents a share vs. 
47 cents in the previous year. Presi- 
dent C. W. O’Conor placed the re- 
sponsibility for the earnings drop on 
increased expenditures for research 
and sales development. However, 
these expanded programs are expect- 
ed to result in improvemd@nt in 
Compo’s future operations. 


Continental Oil B 

Shares (50) represent a well inte- 
grated unit. (Paid $2.50 last year; 
$1.85 thus far in 1953.) Company has 
introduced a new gasoline, Conoco 
Super pepped up with TCP, an addi- 
tive developed by Shell Oil and used 
by Continental on a royalty basis. 
12 


Opinions are 


TCP is claimed to give a car 15 per 
cent more power and up to 150 per 
cent longer spark plug life by neutral- 
izing spark plug deposits and by 
chemically changing deposits in com- 
bustion chambers. A $1 million ad- 
vertising campaign has launched the 
new gasoline’s sale in 23 states. 


Duquesne Light B 

At 26, stock yields 6.1% from in- 
dicated $1.60 annual dividend rate. 
The company expects 1953 earnings 
of between $2.20 and $2.25, vs. the 
$2.10 per share of 1952. This esti- 
mate takes into account the 150,000 
additional shares of common stock of- 
fered September 15. .For next year 
the most important factors will be the 
extent of wage increases (probably 
5 per cent, costing about 6 cents a 
share in 1954), savings from the in- 
stallation of a new 120,000 kw gener- 
ator ($1.3 million or about 10 cents 
per share after taxes) and the extent 
of the rate increase ($4.8 million 
asked) now pending before the 
Pennsylvania Utility Commission. If 
only half the latter is granted, net 
income will benefit about 20 cents per 
share. 


International Harvester A 

Stock, now at 27, is a good quality 
issue despite a temporarily unsatis- 
factory sales situation. (Pays $2 an- 
nually.) Although sales for the nine 
months ended July 31 were up 1.9 per 
cent over the like period of a year 
ago, inventories continued to accumu- 
late. Accordingly factory employment 
has been reduced from the top level 
of 71,000 in May to about 62,080, 
the cut being mostly in the farm 
equipment division since industrial 
orders have been coming in at a sat- 
isfactory rate and defense deliveries 
are holding up well. Net income for 


expressed should be read in line with the investment policy 
outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. “Also FW" 
refers to last previous item in this department. Ratings are 


from Financial World Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 


the nine months was up slightly but 
per share results came to only $2.56 
vs. $2.57 because of a larger amount 
of stock outstanding. The outlook 
beyond 1953 is for continuing read- 
justment to a “buyers’ market’ for 
farm machinery and some cutback in 
Government business. 


Int'l Minerals & Chemical B 

Although semi-speculative, shares 
have growth possibilities ; recent price 
28. (Pays $1.60 annually.) Profit 
from operations during the year end- 
ed June 30 gained 5.6 per cent over 
the previous year’s results, but per 
share earnings dropped to $2.77 from 
$2.90, reflecting an increased number 
of outstanding common shares. Ex- 
penditures for expansion in the past 
annual period totaled nearly $20 mil- 
lion, with the major investments be- 
ing the completion of the phosphate 
chemical plant at Bonnie, Fla., and 
the expansion of the potash chemical 
plant at Carlsbad and the facilities for 
Ac’cent production at San Jose. Out- 
look for the phosphate rock business 
in domestic and export markets ap- 
pears satisfactory, and dollar sales of 
the product were greater this past 
year than in fiscal 1952, although ton- 
nage was slightly lower. 


Jewel Tea B 

Shares (at 39) are semi-specula- 
tive, but afford some longer-term 
growth possibilities. (Pays $1.60 
annually.) Steady expansion and 
modernization of facilities and serv- 
ices were reflected in record sales for 
the first half of 1953. New and en- 
larged food stores (now totaling 159) 
have added considerable space, al- 
lowing a greater tonnage of meat and 
groceries to be handled. By 1955, 
the company expects to have 200 
stores in operation and plants to en- 
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large and relocate approximately 13 
per cent of its present stores. Jewel’s 
home service route sales have been 
aided by a catalog shopping service, 
and now sells directly to housewives 
on motor routes in 42 states. While 
the retail food industry as a whole has 
been expanding, Jewel’s performance 
has been outstripping others in the 
field, with 1952 sales topping those 
of 1943 by more than 400 per cent. 


Manati Sugar Cc 

Stock has slumped to 5, reflecting 
a currently unsatisfactory position of 
both the company and the industry. 
Decision of directors not to pay a 
dividend on the common stock this 
year marked the third sugar company 
casualty in as many weeks. The 
long-term trend has been toward low- 
er payments, since on top of poor 
first-half 1953 results, no improve- 
ment is seen throughout 1954. World 
sugar prices have dropped; the 
Cuban government has restricted the 
amount of the crop; and labor costs 
have become absolutely inflexible, by 
government decree. Manati earned 
$3.17 per share in fiscal 1951, and 
$1.37 in fiscal 1952, but may have 
no profit to show for fiscal 1953. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light B 

Now at 32, stock is a good income 
issue. (Paid $1.60 in 1952; $1.80 
through October 1, 1953.)  Pro- 
forma consolidated income, reflecting 
acquisition of the Scranton Electric 
Company for the 12 months ending 
July 31, shows a rise to $2.63 a 
share compared with $2.40 in the pre- 
vious period. Further gains seem in 
sight. In the first place, a charge of 
$5.4 million against earned surplus 
completed a debt amortization pro- 
gram and elimination of this annual 
deduction will add about 18 cents to 
net per share. In addition, non-re- 
curring expense items amounting to 
about 17 cents per share are included 
in the current report and production 
costs have been cut substantially by 
the installation in August of a new 
125,000-kw generator. Further sav- 
ings are anticipated when Scranton 
Electric completes its new 40,000 kw 
unit. (Also FW, Feb. 11.) 


Pfizer (Chas.) oo 

Stock (30) still has longer term 
growth possibilities. (Paid $1.15 in 
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1952; 75c thus far in 1953.) A new 
antibiotic, Agrimycin, has been de- 
veloped by Pfizer for treating trees 


- and plants. A compound of strepto- 


mycin and terramycin, the drug has 
been successfully used on previously 
incurable fireblight which attacks ap- 
ple and pear trees and on halo blight 
which kills bean plants. Contrary 
to those insecticides which stay on 
leaves and stems and work by contact 
with the disease or pest, the new 
preparation is absorbed into the 
plant’s system, just as a drug would 
be in the human blood stream. Large- 
scale field tests are now under way. 


Safeway Stores Soe 

Shares (now 36) represent one of 
the fastest growing units in the food 
retail field. (Pays $2.40 annually.) 
Company has signed an agreement 
with Webb & Knapp, large New 
York realtors, to construct about 100 
rew stores. Safeway will lease the 
units after construction, with the 100 
stores expected to be in operation in 
about 18 months. While no cost fig- 
ures have been released, the average 
Safeway market comes to $300,000, 
making the indicated total cost about 
$30 million. Work on five New York 
City units will begin immediately. 
When finished the Safeway chain will 
total more than 2,000 stores, the ma- 
jority of which are of the supermar- 
ket type. 


Seeman Bros. B+- 

Shares are of fair quality, and at 14 
yield 7.1% on a $1 annual dividend, 
but management owns most of this 
inactive issue. New product lines are 
expected to keep earnings at a slight- 
ly higher level in fiscal 1954 than the 
$1.07 per share for the year which 
ended on June 30. Seeman intro- 
duced this summer White Rose 
Redi-Tea, a liquid essence for the 
instant making of iced tea. While 
this product is purely seasonal, the 
company feels it will bring added 
prestige to the already well estab- 
lished White Rose tea bags and pack- 
aged tea. The Air-Wick business also 
remains relatively good and a larger 
size of deodorant mist is also being 
added. Newest product on the hori- 
zon is Nylast, which is said to pro- 
long the life of nylon stockings by 
washing and strengthening them at 
the same time. 


20th Century-Fox C+ 

At 17, shares have recovered from 
their 1953 low of 13, but remain de- 
cidedly speculative. (Pays $1 an- 
nually.) In line with production cur- 
tailment the company has been reduc- 
ing overhead at its studio by the 
elimination of almost half of its em- 
ployes. Last year 20th Century 
turned out 37 features with the use of 
about 2,700 in personnel. This year 
only 14 pictures will be released and 
the staff is now down to 1,600. Re- 
duced production is attributed to the 
switch from standard movie making 
techniques to CinemaScope. Plans for 
renewing large-scale production will 
not be discussed until the beginning 
of 1954, and will depend primarily 
on the success of The Robe, which 
has just had its world premiere and is 
the first full-length feature in the new 
process. 


U. S. Smelting C+ 

Stock occupies an unattractive 
speculative position; price, 40. (Paid 
$2 im 1952; $1.25 so far im 1953.) 
No dividends have been paid since 
25 cents last April. No action was 
taken at the June and September 
meetings. First half 1953 operations 
resulted in a deficit of $2.67 a com- 
mon share, primarily because of con- 
tinued low metal prices. Alaskan 
gold operations are continuing at a 
satisfactory level but oil explorations, 
on a wildcat basis, have so far proven 
unproductive. (Also FW, June 24.) 


Victor Chemical Works B+ 

Growth characteristics are present 
in thts stock, now 26. (Paid $1.05 in 
1952; 80c so far in 1953.) Manage- 
ment states it looks for a satisfactory 
volume of business during the last 
half of the year for this leading pro- 
ducer of industrial phosphates. First 
six months sales were 26 per cent 
ahead of the like 1952 period and 
earnings reached 90 cents a common 
share, compared with 64 cents a year 
earlier, Victor is widening the market 
for its phosphates, originally most im- 
portant in the food and detergent in- 
dustries, by going after business also 
in the plastics, textile and building 
materials fields. The company in- 
creased its dividend rate to 30 cents 
a share for the current quarter, up 
from 25 cents paid in previous quar- 
ters. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 

investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 

tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 

this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. » » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Better Railroading 


Homan nature being 
what it is, time is required to change 
old habits of thinking. The pattern 
of thought becomes set. Thus, with 
respect to the railroads, we find a 
condition in which the financial com- 
munity at large has been ‘asking the 
question for a quarter of a century as 
to not what’s right, but what’s wrong 
with the rails. 

The theme has held during the 
postwar years though traffic has been 
heavy. It is true again this year 
though the proportion of operating 
revenues going to net is better than a 
year ago. But investment attention 
focuses on misgivings that are not 
hard to find. For example, there are 
the pending negotiations of new wage 
contracts this autumn. Murmurings 
from the council rooms of the Broth- 
erhoods indicate forthcoming de- 
mands: that chill the marrow of rail 
executives who have worked hard in 
recent years to keep earnings up with 
rising costs. But an end will come 
eventually to the wage negotiations, 
and thought will turn to the longer 
range future. What lies ahead? 

This much can be said. The roads 
with the help of their suppliers have 
increased transportation efficiency to 
a point never attained before. In the 
profitable area of long haul traffic, 
freight train performance has made 
astounding gains. Today, as the roads 
face the future, a new concept of ser- 
vice is taking hold. It involves noth- 
ing less than an effort to put freight 
trains on passenger train schedules. 
This is a high ideal, to be sure, but 
not impractical. Progress has been 
great since the war in moving traffic 
faster and in larger quantities per car- 
load. The diesel has played a leading 
part. But these gains, however im- 
pressive, are but a start. Progress 
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can be further accelerated in the fu- 
ture. The equipment is available. 


Overtime Cushion 


Nor rue Least impor- 
tant factor in our expanded postwar 
economy has been overtime. Recogni- 
tion of this fact is mirrored in plans 
of the Government to set up a spot 
system of economic reporting in 
which overtime will play an important 
role in influencing national economic 
policy. As a barometer it is much 
more sensitive than employment sta- 
tistics. In 1949, for instance, the 
average work-hour week started 
downward in May, but it was almost 
a year later before any appreciable 
dip occurred in employment. 

Quite clearly, industry in curtailing 
operations had attempted to keep its 
work forces intact by the happy ex- 
pedient of reducing overtime. This 
course is to be desired in preference 
to mass lay-offs which had character- 
ized the economy in periods of reces- 
sion or depression before World War 
II. Thus, overtime may serve as 
something of a cushion in the future 
in adjusting to any contraction in 
prospect for defense production. So 
long as pay envelopes are widely dis- 
tributed we shall continue to have 
sustained buying power. Some of the 
fat may go but the meat will remain. 


Automobile Market 


One REASON why auto- 
mobile manufacturers are more cheer- 
ful than their dealers appear to be 
rests in their over-all appraisal of the 
market’s replacement needs. Before 
the war, some two million cars a year 
were consigned to the junk pile. The 
equivalent figure today is three mil- 
lion cars or more. Add to this re- 
placement figure the potential demand 








for new cars and it appears that pres- 
ent production schedules are within 
bounds. For the national desire for 
the latest in automotive transporta- 
tion has sharpened over the years. 
The population is fast growing. Many 
industrial plants have moved to the 
country where a premium value is 
placed upon automobile ownership. 
Shopping centers have whetted the 
appetite for cars, And, for a nation 
that enjoys life on wheels, it takes 
little to encourage the purchase of 
new cars. Consequently, car makers 
do not believe that anything near the 
saturation point has been reached 
though they appreciate the possibility, 
of course, that a temporary readjust- 
ment may retard the market. 


New Financing 


Frnat ricures for Sep- 
tember will place this month among 
the most active underwriting months 
of the postwar era in the field of new 
financing. It is expected that nearly $1 
billion of new issues will reach the 
market, not including Federal Gov- 
ernment financing. Several implica- 
tions may be drawn. Obviously, the 
large underwriting houses do not be- 
lieve the firmer tone of the money 
market presages a difficult period of 
money tightness, for their new financ- 
ing commitments are large. By the 
same token, they appear ready to back 
their judgment that the Government’s 
sound dollar policy will not necessi- 
tate a major sacrifice of earning 
power by corporations in order to 
arrest inflation. Meanwhile, it is en- 
tirely possible that the supply of new 
issues may have taken some support 
from existing markets for older se- 
curities, for both depend for buying 
power upon the same source, namely, 
the individuals and institutions with 
savings to invest. 
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RCA “TV Eye” gives schools a pri- 
vate TV network, takes talks and 
demonstrations to classrooms. 








conse 


In a railroad yard, RCA vidicon cam- 
era lets employees check car numbers 
at long range. 





RCA vidicon camera in a bank, lets 
tellers verify the signatures on checks 
by television. 





First home television camera, RCA’s “TV Eye,” connects to any 
TV set—lets you watch children in the nursery or at play. 


Tireless TV Eye 


New RCA TV camera an alert watchman for home, school, industry 





Based on the vidicon tube, devel- 
oped by RCA, a new instrument is 
on the way for homes, business, and 
schools—the RCA “TV Eye.” 


Light, compact, easy to use, “TV 
Eye” is a camera unit which can be 
connected to standard home receivers 
—makes any of the 23 million TV sets 
now in use a potential closed-circuit 
television system. 


RCA’s industrial version of the vid- 
icon camera has already proved its 
place as an observer and guardian in 
science, industry, transportation, 
business—with new uses still being ex- 
plored. Wherever distance or danger 
preclude a human observer's pres- 
ence, the vidicon camera can take his 
place and stand watch. 





“TV Eye” plugs easily into standard 
TV sets. You just switch to the selected 
channel, and see everything that the 
camera sees. 


*RapDIo CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television oF ey 15 
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Durkin resignation lends support to union theory that Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is good opposition campaign material—RFC liquidation is 


weary business—World Bank head has foreign electric power plan 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Represen- 
tative Daniel Reed opposes the sales 
tax that Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey is now studying. Evidently, 
nothing called “sales tax’? can pass 
and some people see no chance for any 
new tax of any kind. That’s not quite 
certain. Congressmen as well as 
Treasury experts, as a matter of fact, 
are searching for new labels for tax 
imposts. Possibly, they will pass laws 
so as to make up the revenue losses 
as various Korean war taxes expire. 


A suggested substitute for rais- 
ing the debt limit is to change the 
definition of the word “debt.” For in- 
stance, the Government might publish 
a balance sheet and count as debt, 
subject to statutory limitation, only 
the part not covered by such assets as 
TVA, the rubber plants and other 
physical properties. There’s no par- 
ticular reason for supposing that Con- 
gress will any more go for this than 
for the Treasury’s simpler proposal. 


As Martin Durkin quit his Cabi- 
net post, excited Washington failed to 
see that by next year, when Congres- 
sional elections are being fought, only 
specialists will remember him. Durkin 
is the last man in the world to keep 
his name out in front. There will be 
some new Secretary of Labor, with 
whom the union leaders, however 
much they may dislike the Adminis- 
tration, will have to deal. 

There may be some change in cam- 
paigning. Until the last minute, the 
unions had anticipated a statement by 
the President, urging that closed 
shops and secondary boycotts be 
made respectable again. So, Taft- 
Hartley didn’t look like promising 
opposition campaign material. Now 
the line can be that there’s no hope 
of sympathetic change except under 
the Democrats. 

That’s the union theory. Whether 
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campaigning Congressmen will look 
at it the same way is something else 
again. Rural Congressmen, Demo- 
crats or Republicans, generally voted 
for the Act. Union membership has 
increased since passage so that the 
defects, from a union point of view, 
may not be obvious to members. 
Metropolitan advocates of Taft-Hart- 
ley have been elected occasionally. 


As expected, liquidation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is a weary business. On November 
17 the agency will receive bids on 171 
lots of assorted municipal bonds 
which total a little less than $10 mil- 
lion. The average block comes to 
around $50,000. There are several 
whose amounts are expressed in only 
three digits. For all, the interest rate 
is 4 per cent. 

There are three groups—revenue 
bonds, general obligations and special 
assessment bonds. As might be ex- 
pected, practically all cover small 
communities; only a full staff of 
municipal bond house analysts could 
judge values. The RFC will take bids 
for the whole business, for each group 
or lot by lot; lower it won't go. 

There are also, of course, some 
large properties such as the rubber 
plants, the Baltimore & Ohio bonds, 
etc. There are no definitely reported 
plans yet for the sale of the large 
security issues, which may require 
underwriting. Small stuff, it’s to be 
seen, can be bundled for direct sale. 


Western Democrats of both 
Houses have been making a lot of 
speeches about the Administration’s 
public power policy. The farm press 
deals continually with the subject; 
there seems especially to be a lot of 
fear that the electric co-operatives 
will be squeezed out. Although many 
of the co-ops are having a hard time 
disposing of present capacity, there’s 







much indignation that the Adminis- 
tration may limit future expansion. 


At the meeting of the World 
Bank, President Eugene Black had 
ideas for foreign power expansion ap- 
proaching the co-op idea. He feels 
that the users of the power should put 
up the money to finance it. One way 
to make them do so would be to im- 
pose a “construction fund surcharge” 
on the basic rate, in return for which 
the consumer would get securities. 


It’s said that in both Government 
and university laboratories, scientists 
are continually testing titanium for 
this or that application. New uses 
are discovered from time to time: 
for instance, a Bureau of Standards 
converter of alternating to direct cur- 
rent which resists heat. Their efforts, 
naturally, build up the future market. 


It’s worth noticing that low 
prices do not curtail farm production. 
On the contrary, a 10 per cent price 
drop was translated into a revenue 
decline of only 6 per cent through in- 
creased production. Farmers can to 
some extent shift their crops in line 
with prices. Where all prices go 
down, however, they must increase 
output, not curtail it, in order to 
make ends meet. 


The Census Bureau recently put 
out an interesting tabulation of how 
the various states tax. There are 17 
which still tax chain stores, and 36 
with amusement taxes. The greatest 
revenue raiser among sales taxes is 
gasoline, with cigarettes and liquor 
the runners-up. Both cities and states 
continue to increase their sales tax 
collections. 


Jerome Shoenfeld 
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YOU Set Our Blueprint for Progress! _ 

























Our blueprint for the future will be set by you .. . just 
as you charted our past! Frisco’s continuing progress is set by 
our aim to provide fully for all your transportation needs. To 
anticipate your -needs, in fact, so that we may give you ever 
better, smoother travel comfort when you are a Frisco passen- 


ger... and ever faster, safer freight service when you have 
shipments to move. 


The Frisco Railway has already invested more than one hun- 
dred million dollars in its vast, system-wide program of post- 
war modernization and improvement. Complete dieselization 
... new freight cars and streamlined passenger cars... new, 
improved roadbed...added miles of Centralized Traffic 
Control... modernized freight yards...fast freight trains 
and luxurious passenger streamliners . . . all these are at your 
service, for your benefit—and there’s more to come! 


Ship and travel on the friendly Frisco . . . where progress moves 


swiftly, too . . . all along five thousand miles of Frisco right- 
of-way in nine great states. 


SHIP IT ON THE FRISCO! 


5,000 Miles Serving 


MISSOURI - KANSAS - ARKANSAS - OKLAHOMA - TEXAS - TENNESSEE - MISSISSIPPI - ALABAMA - FLORIDA 
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@ COPY OF COMPLETE 


Sales and earnings reached new highs for the 
fiscal year ended June 27, 1953. Winn & Lovett now 


ranks 10th in sales and 8th in earnings in the retail 
food chain industry. 


Dividends of $1,627,113, or $1.20 per share, were 
paid to common stockholders. during the fiscal year 
as compared to $1,350,000, or $1.00 per share, in the 
previous year. In January the company adopted a 
policy of paying dividends monthly instead of quar- 
terly. This has been favorably received and has add- 
ed a number of housewives and employees to the 
list of stockholders. 


In July, 1953, the rate of dividends per common 
share was increased 10%, to llc, or $1.32 per share 
annually. Consecutive common share dividends have 
been paid for 20 years and the annual amount of the 
dividend has been consistently increased each year 
since 1944. There are now approximately 3300 stock- 


holders. 


Six new retail super markets have been opened 
and three smaller stores closed since June 27, 1953. 
Fifteen new locations are now in various stages of 
development. During the past year trade territories 
were extended to Albany, Valdosta, and Savannah, 
Ga., and Dothan, Ala. New stores in these areas will 
be opened as desirable locations become available. 


































































ANNUAL REPORT 
AVAILABLE COMPARATIVE RESULTS AT A GLANCE 
ON REQUEST 
FISCAL YEARS -> [June 27, 1953] June 28, 1952 | June 30, 1951 | June 24, 1950 
: SALES $203,388,476 | $177,088,322 | $164,903,274 | $113,491,419 
oe mmr ] ; EARNINGS BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES/$ 7,637,721] $ 6,511,425 |$ 5,535,628 |$ 3,731,414 | 
Discs reo soars WUE if per common share $5.60 $4.80 $4.07 $3.23 | 
| eee Z| —% to sales 3.76% 3.68% 3.36% 3.29% 
f ie f saa " ho 4) NET EARNINGS AFTER TAXES $ 3,184,721] $ 2,901,425 |}$ 2,503,628 | $ 2,332,014 
2 Xx hf per common share $2.34 $2.12 $1.82 $2.01 
: % to sales 1.57% 1.64% 1.52% 2.05% 
DIVIDENDS PAID | $ 1,627,113] $ 1,383,750 [$ 1,083,000 | $ 669,000 
per common share (present 
annual rate $1.32) $1.20 $1.00 $ .80 $ .56-2/3 
per preferred share a $1.6875 $2.25 $2.25 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
preferred — — $ 1,045,000 |}$ 1,045,000 
common $ 15,587,795 | $ 13,730,389 |$ 12,445,373 |$ 7,927,940 
NET WORKING CAPITAL $ 10,772,581 | $ 10,538,894 ]}$ 10,873,411 | $ 8,439,378 
ratio current assets to current debt $2.47 $2.80 $2.40 $3.37 
UNITS IN OPERATION 
retail stores 186 179 179 172 
wholesale units 9 9 9 9 


































OPERATORS OF 


LOVETT’S FOOD STORES 
MARGARET ANN SUPER MARKETS 
STEIDEN SUPER MARKETS 
TABLE SUPPLY STORES 
KWIK CHEK SUPER MARKETS 


WINN & LOVETT 


GROCERY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 





JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


FASTEST GROWING 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 











‘Rolling readjustment” in business has been duplicated in 


the stock market, lessening potential pressure on prices. 


Some investment bargains are already beginning to appear 


One of the factors which is counted on to pre- 
vent any business readjustment from developing 
into a depression on the scale of 1932 or even 1938 
is the fact that, to a much greater extent than has 
been witnessed toward the end of previous busi- 
ness booms, considerable readjustment has already 
been accomplished in many lines. Thus, all will not 
have to cut back their inventories, output and em- 
ployment simultaneously, and slack developing in 
some segments of the economy will be offset by 
favorable conditions elsewhere. 


The stock market has exhibited a similar 
tendency. It always does, of course; there has never 
been a bull market without some laggards. Even in 
the hectic late ’twenties it was possible to lose 
money in a few groups. But for almost three years, 
the stock market has been selective to a degree 
never displayed before. While the averages showed 
a generally rising tendency during 1951 and 1952, 
thanks to advances scored by oil, tire, railroad, auto 
parts, electrical equipment, finance and other 
groups, a large number of declines took place. 


Bull market highs were recorded early in 1951 
by equities representing the textile, apparel, retail- 
ing, rail equipment, steel and many other indus- 
tries. A substantial number of peaks came later in 
1951 or early in 1952. In some cases, these reflected 
an actual decline in earnings for the companies in 
question due to the impact of EPT or a failure to 
share in the general prosperity, but in others the 
trend of prices lost all apparent connection with 
the trend of earnings and dividends. 


For the latter group, statistical] valuations 
which had been conservative at the price peak ap- 
proached the ridiculous as quotations declined. 
Steel shares, for instance, are currently quoted at 
five, four, even thrée times earnings. In this case 
(and others) the valuations reflect the probably 
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transitory character of large current profits, but 
the general market drop of recent months has 
carried many stocks down to levels not justified 
by even the most pessimistic estimate of probable 
earnings at the bottom of the business slump which 
has yet to appear. 


Among the groups which have experienced 
actual difficulties over the past several years, there 
have been some price declines so wide as to sug- 
gest that the shares in question have reached the 
bargain counter almost regardless of apparent 


‘medium term prospects. The rayon and farm imple- 


ment stocks are approaching this position, and the 
ethical drug issues may already have reached it. 
Continuation of the market decline would appreci- 
ably widen the list of available investment bargains. 


For the present, however, it appears advisable 
to keep the bulk of equity funds in the more stable 
type of stock. This policy has paid off handsomely 
so far; the Standard & Poor’s index of high grade 
shares has dropped only three per cent from its 
March high (and is still above its June low) while 
low priced issues have fallen by 20 per cent to a 
three-year low and the market as a whole is nine 
per cent under its peak reached at the close of 
1952. The time to shift into depressed issues of 
good grade is approaching, but has not yet arrived. 


At the close September 14, the industrials were 
quoted at only 8.4 times estimated 1953 earnings 
and the rails showed a ratio of 4.65 times; indi- 
cated yields were respectively 6.4 per cent and 
7.1 per cent. A drastic further decline from levels 
such as this would be altogether without precedent, 
barring a severe recession, but an essentially de- 
fensive market policy will continue to be indicated 
until chemicals and similar favored groups become 
available on more attractive terms than now exist. 

Written September 17, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Textiles Still Spotty 


Conditions in the textile trade remain highly 
competitive, though price changes in most lines 
have recently been narrow. Profitable operations 
at present depend more upon the mill than on the 
fabric, with some cotton and woolen mills doing 
well while others are not. However, the New Eng- 
land worsted business is particularly bad at the 
moment. Also, some synthetic fiber producers are 
having their troubles. Production at the new $30 
million Chemstrand Corporation plant at Decatur, 
Ala., is reported far behind schedule because of 
technical difficulties with Acrilan, its wool-like fiber. 
Commenting on the current-state of the industry, 
J. P. Stevens, Jr., Chairman of the Stevens textile 
firm, notes that the textile business is not bad but 
normal, since under ordinary conditions the indus- 
try can make more than it can sell. 


Natural Gas Sales Up 


Although manufactured and mixed gas sales were 
down 4.5 per cent, sales of natural gas during the 
12 months ended July 31 were 11.8 per cent ahead 
of the previous 12-month period. Between 1946 
and 1952, natural gas sales more than doubled, 
rising from 22.8 billion therms to 49.1 billion, and 
again to 52.3 billion for the latest reported 12- 
month period. Sales of mixed gas also showed a 
substantial rise, but manufactured gas sales de- 
clined from slightly under 2.2 billion therms to 
some 1.2 billion. For the month of July last, manu- 
factured gas sales totaled only 55.1 million therms 
vs. 77.2 million in the year-earlier month, a decline 
of 28.6 per cent, while natural gas sales increased 
9.9 per cent. Behind these figures is the enormous 
expansion of natural gas pipelines and marketing 
areas, while manufactured gas continues to be 
limited mainly to the southern Atlantic seaboard 
and the Pacific Northwest. In due course of time 
natural gas doubtless will displace the manufac- 
tured product in these areas also. 


Metal Prices Weaken 

Failure of zinc demand to materialize following 
the recent cutback to 10.50 cents a pound, East 
St. Louis, has forced refiners to drop to 10 cents 
a pound—the lowest since March 1950—but with 
practically no takers. World-wide over-production, 
notwithstanding record consumption in the United 
States, accounts for both the falling market and 
the outward apathy of buyers, since with every cut 
in the American price foreign producers flood the 
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market with offers of metal at anywhere from half 
a cent to 1.5 cents under the American level. 
The traditional association of lead and zinc has 
begun to undermine consumer confidence in the 
price of lead, now quoted at 14 cents a pound. 
Buying is lagging, future contracts on the Com- 
modity Exchange have been receding, and the flow 
of scrap has increased sharply, indicating holders’ 
fears of a drop in that section. One reason ad- 
vanced by consumers for staying -out of the lead 
market is a decision to reduce inventories as a pre- 
caution against a drop in general business. 


Peak Ore Shipments 


To feed the nation’s steel mills, which will pro- 
duce more steel this year than in either 1951 or 
1952, the Great Lakes fleet hauled more iron ore 
in August—15.2 million tons—than in any previous 
month in the history of lake shipping. Ore carried 
through the season to September 1 also set a record 
for the period. Combined lake shipments of all 
commodities in August reached a record 24.3 mil- 
lions tons, lifting the total for the year to Septem- 
ber 1 to nearly 111.7 million tons, up 10 per cent 
over the previous peak set in 1951. 


Better Plywood Demand 


Following an 11 per cent cut in the price of 
quarter-inch Douglas fir plywood, the first reduc- 
tion since October 1952, some of the major pro- 
ducers have resumed output on a five-day schedule 
instead of the four-day week adopted by a number 
of mills last July. Some mills were even tempo- 
rarily shut down. The cut in price from $90 a thou- 
sand feet to $80—which is well below the levels 
prevailing during most of last year—stimulated 
buying interest with consequent sizable gains in 
production. During the week ended September 5. 
output of 74 reporting mills totaled nearly 57.4 
million feet (80.9 per cent of capacity) vs. about 
48.6 million feet in the previous week. New orders 
meanwhile jumped from 48 million feet to 52 mil- 
lion while shipments rose to 50.7 million feet vs. 
47.6 million. For the first 35 weeks of this year, 
the industry’s total output gained 20.4 per cent over 
the like 1952 period, while shipments totaling some 
2.2 billion feet were up 23.1 per cent over the 1.8 
billion of a year earlier. 


Higher Beer Prices 


Price increases announced by several of the na- 
tion’s leading brewers may work out to about one 
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cent per 12-ounce bottle at the retail level; the 
wholesale price of keg beer, meanwhile, has been 
- boosted to $30 a barrel. A wage increase was 
granted last August after a costly 76-day strike 
of Milwaukee breweries and the price advance will 
help offset the rise in labor costs. However, the 
repercussions of the strike—which occurred during 
the industry’s peak consumption months—will be 
reflected in this year’s operating results of the lead- 
ing brewers. Companies with their principal or 
only plants in Milwaukee (such as Pabst, Schlitz 
and Blatz) will be more severely affected than 
other brewers such as Anheuser-Busch. As a re- 
sult, the industry trend toward decentralization of 
plant facilities will undoubtedly be accelerated. 


Strike Threat Stirs Sugar 


With a strike of New York waterfront labor 
virtually set for October 1, and the threat that it 
will be extended to the entire North Atlantic sea- 
board, sugar consumers have almost cleaned out 
Eastern refiners’ stocks. To make sure of having 
enough on hand, many bottlers and bakers were 
disclosed to have entered double orders with more 
than one refiner. In contrast to the tight situation 
and price firmness here, Cuban spot raws sold off 
to 3.29 cents a pound, f.a.s. Cuba, only four points 
above the International Sugar Council’s suggested 
minimum. Cuba’s quota of the American market 
for this year is almost exhausted. Its balance is 
only 81,000 tons, and another hike in the quota is 
considered certain. 


Competition in Cortisone 


Development by Monsanto Chemical of a 17-step 
process for producing cortisone synthetically from 
inexpensive and plentiful raw materials may ulti- 
mately lead to a more abundant and cheaper supply 
of the drug. However, some time will be required 


to translate Monsanto’s laboratory findings into 
commercial quantities of the hormone. Cortisone 
is now used in treating rheumatoid arthritis, rheu- 
matic fever, allergies, and other chronic ills. Lead- 
ing suppliers such as Merck and Schering produce 
the drug from natural raw materials, while Upjohn 
announced a fermentation process some time ago. 
Another sign of keener competition in the cortisone 
field is the arrangement by Pfizer to distribute 
hormone products of a Mexican firm, Syntex. 


Corporate Briefs 


W. R. Grace & Company has ended its offer to 
purchase Davison Chemical common stock at $40 
per share; now owns more than 51 per cent of 
Davison’s outstanding common. 

Carrier Corporation will raise $8 million through 
the sale of additional common stock instead of 
through a previously announced preferred issue. 

Union Oil of California has entered the mining 
business, and is developing a virgin copper body 
in Arizona. 

General Tire & Rubber has produced a new nylon 
fabric to give added strength to truck tires. 

Aluminum Company of America will spend $3.7 
million to modernize and expand its plant near 
Cleveland. 

Olin Industries plans to begin oil and gas ex- 
plorations on its timberlands in Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and Texas. 

American Broadcasting has signed a record 
$10.5 million of new business for its radio net- 


‘ work for the current fall season. 


U. S. Rubber’s Naugatuck Chemical Division has 
developed a process for laminating vinyl plastic 
and sheet steel or aluminum. 

Westinghouse Electric will construct a plant near 
Staunton, Va., for making packaged air condition- 
ing units. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


US. Gov't Byee, 912-67. 00 ono. cass 3 2.98% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 89 3.48 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 3.91 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 2 373 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

SED: xi-cshvcebeesabasesekunees 90 3.65 105 
Cities Serer ar 10g ssi cs ecee o 0% 90 3.63 100 


Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 85 3.40 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975.... 87 3.61 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 85 3.55 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 101 4.41 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 95 3.65 104% 
West Penn Electric 34%s, 1974...... OD: 'Sioz 104.8 


a Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 123 569% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) mom-cum. ...000000000 52 481 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 100 4.50 Not 
Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 5.09 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 82 6.10 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $150 40 50% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 2.25 100 23 44 
Dow Noheminal 6.4.6.5 .206<505 *080 100 35 29 
El Paso Natural Gas ......... 1660 “LD 6 3160 S28 
General Electric .....,......... 3.00 3.00 69 4.4 
General Boods << i ds.<..ssies 240 205 54 49 
Int’] Business Machines....... *4.00 *3.00 228 1.8 
Standard Oil of California...... SOO" * 225 $1. -$9 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250. > 150 64.39 
Wnsted | Air Tames ibais asc cide ten 150 0.75 23 4.4 
Unsold’ Diets. diccacicccxcsasi 200 150 | 35) 5.7 





*Also paid in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Indi- 

--Dividends—, Recent cated 

1952 1953 Price Yield 

American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 153 5.9% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 180 56 5.0 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.00 1.70 *38 763 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 44 55 
mates CSS ck tewiviwestces 3.00 300 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 450 3.00 56 80 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 250 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 205 37 75.9 
Pattie TA sos sinewsdsass 3.00 3.25 64 763 
Philip Morrie Lid........000+ 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
NT TE: acacaicins caacciaions 240 180 36 6.7 
Becky VOOM sccsiescicsvees 200 150 31 65 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 150 35 5.7 
ee eee 200 150 33 6.1 
Penns. COM << ésacnds ican 300 225 51 59 
SR eS SS eee 6.00 600 101 5.9 
SNE BENE ce cdavdicndnnsenes 400 350 49 71 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 130 25 68 
West Penn Electric ..-:........ 205..165 338. 67 





*Also paid stock. fBased on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 
c-Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


NO OOD» gnc s we ncpeken $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 3.00 46 87 
oT errr sy or 20 13 OD OG 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.909 0.60 13 62 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 150 37 5.4 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 150 2% 7.7 
Geperal TRONS i ioacs. i ee 400 300 54 7.4 
Glidden Company ............ 225 200 2B 7. 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 3.75 6 83 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 300 56 7.1 
Simmons Company ........... 250 150 29 69 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 22 S37 &1 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 075 20 520 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 2.25 35 8.6 
is SI: « 950. <poel ob dé enn de 3.00. 225 35 86 
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Caterpillar Has Good Prospects 


Although the return from the recently reduced cash 
dividend is only about four per cent, further stock 


payments are possible. Stock now seems well deflated 


F inancial circles have recently noted 
with more than passing interest 
the steady expansion of numerous 
companies in the road building, con- 
struction machinery and allied fields. 
Some recent examples of this trend 
are Westinghouse Air Brake’s ac- 
quisition of the earth moving and 
tractor business of R. G. LeTourneau, 
Allis-Chalmers’ bid for Buda Com- 
pany, and the purchase of Euclid 
Road Machinery Company—a lead- 
ing maker of dump trucks—by Gen- 
eral Motors. 


The reasons behind these moves 
are fairly obvious. There is an enor- 
mous need for new highway facilities, 
and the building of bridges, dams, 
sewerage systems and similar projects 
is expected to remain at a high level 
for an indefinite period. (Engineering 
News-Record estimates the backlog 
of construction projects at around $72 
billion.) What is more, in the event of 
a significant dip in business it is ex- 
pected that the pace of Federal build- 


ing would be stepped up rather than 
curtailed. 


In Strong Position 


Caterpillar Tractor Company, the 
nation’s largest manufacturer of 
crawler-type tractors and a leading 
maker of earth moving machinery and 
other specialized equipment, enjoys 
an unusually strong industry position 
because of its engineering know-how 
and its wide diversification. Included 
in Caterpillar’s extensive line are 
bulldozers, graders, scrapers, tractors 
and marine engines; many of these 
are produced in a dozen or more mod- 
els to meet the varying needs of its 
customers. Caterpillar diesels, for 
example, power Navy vessels, loco- 
motives, oil well drilling rigs, saw 
mills, flour mills and water pumping 
equipment. Yet, installations on its 
own tractors account for the greater 
part of the company’s diesel output. 

Besides the construction field, the 
principal markets for the complex 
machines which Caterpillar turns out 
24. 





are agriculture, logging, general in- 
dustrial, export and Government. In 
this connection, Government business 
(consisting principally of crawler 
tractors) furnished about 12 per cent 
of 1952 dollar volume, while an addi- 
tional 27 per cent went to export cus- 
tomers. Actually, Caterpillar had to 
curtail deliveries to civilian markets 
last year because the company’s plant 
capacity was not sufficient to satisfy 
both Government and private demand. 

However, it was recently an- 
nounced that the company will build 
a new plant at Decatur, Ill., to pro- 
duce motor graders and industrial 
wheel tractors, thereby permitting in- 
creased production of crawler-type 
tractors and diesel engines at Cater- 
pillar’s main factory at Peoria. Work 
at the Decatur site will begin early in 
1954, and upon completion in 1955 
the plant is expected to furnish em- 
ployment for 2,500 workers. 

Caterpillar’s past operations have 
shown a.fairly close correlation with 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production, In the 1937- 
1938 recession the company’s sales 
declined 24 per cent while earnings 
slumped to 71 cents a share (1938) 
from $2.73 reported in 1937. Thus, 
in the event of a cyclical downturn in 
the economy, the issue would be in a 
rather vulnerable position. 

On the other hand, several factors 





in the immediate outlook—in addition 
to the sizable backlog of heavy con- 
struction projects—have favorable 
implications. For instance: further 
reduction or complete elimination of 
premiums paid for conversion steel 
(which added $7 million to costs in 
1952) appears to be in the offing. As 
the company explains it, “conversion 
involves the purchase of steel from 
one mill in a form that Caterpillar 
cannot use and shipment to another 
for converting into a form that can be 
used.” Moreover, Caterpillar would 
benefit considerably from lifting of 
EPT; this levy cost the company 
$2.65 per share in 1952. 

In order to conserve funds and to 
help finance further expansion of its 
physical plant, Caterpillar last month 
reduced its quarterly dividend from 
75 cents to 50 cents. At the same 
time, four per cent in stock was dis- 
bursed. Despite the increase in the 
outstanding common shares to 3.97 
million, however, per share earnings 
in 1953 are expected to run around 
last year’s level. At 48, the stock 
yields only 4.2 per cent from the cur- 
rent cash rate. But in view of the 
possibility of further stock dividends 
and improved earnings “ex-EPT,” 
this better-grade machinery equity 
appears suitable for inclusion in a 
businessman’s diversified portfolio. 





Caterpillar Tractor 


Earned 


Net Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $51.8 $3.30 $1.50 43%4—22% 
1932.. 13.3 D043 0.31% 74%4—2% 
1937.. 63.2 2.73 41.00 50 —20 
1938.. 482 0.71 100 29 —14% 
1939.. 584 1.44 100 32%—19% 
1940.. 73.1 2.08 100 28%—21% 
1941.. 1020 2.06 100 25%—18 
1942.. 1422 186 1.00 21%—15 
1943.. 171.4 2.01 100 27%—20 
1944.. 2422 1.95 100 27 —22% 
1945.. 230.6 1.73 1.25  35%—23% 
1946.. 1284 1.62 1.50 40%—27% 
1947.. 189.1 2.65 150 32 —24% 
1948.. 2180 3.61 1.50 34%4—25 
1949.. 2549 489 1.75 37%—26% 
1950.. 337.3 7.49 225 55 —32% 
1951.. 3938 3.90 3.00 55%—43 
1952.. 477.6 5.52 3.00 66 —47% 
Seven months ended July 31: 

1952.. $291.6 $3.36 ies. Uae eas 
1953.. 268.1  3.19ab$2.00 a6534—47 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1925. 
tPlus preferred stock. a—Through September 16. 
b—Plus 4% stock. D—Deficit. 
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FREIGHT ROUTE GETS TWO NEW SHIPS 


THE SPARTAN. CARRYING HALF A TRAIN 
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CARS, AND ALSO PASSENGERS AND THEIR AUTOS THES 


FAST SHIPS SPEED THE WIDTH OF LAKE 


MICHIGAN WINTER 


AND SUMMER, FROM LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN, TO 


KEWAUNEE, MANITOWOC AND MILWAUKEE ON THE 


WISCONSIN SIDE. 


fz 
W SIZE Auld SPEEES! 
The Spartan and Badger are the world’s largest 
(410 feet long) and fastest (cruising speed of 18 
land miles per hour) Great Lakes carferries. 
Their equipment includes the latest in Radar, Radio 
and Ship-to-shore Telephone. 


(©) CEA LINER COMFORTS 
FOR PASSENGERS / 


With their automobiles stowed safely below, 
passengers enjoy ocean liner luxury on lake 
crossings, with 60 snug staterooms, 

large modern Lounge, Dining Room and 
Promenade Deck. 
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$15,000,000 expansion program 
gives C & O seven fast 

. carferries to carry freight 
Se and passengers 
all year-round. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Plastics ... 

A baseball player can be less fear- 
ful of being injured by a bean ball, 
thanks to a new type cap (molded of 
Fiberglas reinforced with Bakelite 
resins) which can absorb the shock 
of a blow that ordinarily might send 
him to the hospital—in the photo, 
Manager Fred Haney of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates puts his full weight on 

. the cap to 
demonstrate its 
strength; de- 
veloped by 
American 
Baseball Cap, 
Inc., it is cov- 
ered by flock- 
ing. (available 
in any color) 
that resembles 
felt in texture. 
... Pastel col- 


ored plastic 
panels made for use as shower doors 


and bathtub enclosures are being 
marketed by Alsynite Company of 
America — unaffected by water or 
widely varying humidity, the panels 
have a crinkled surface on one side 
and are smooth on the other... . 
New wrinkle in a plastic sprinkler- 
type hose (those pierced with pin- 
holes to provide a fine spray) is the 
attachment of a hand reel to make 
winding and unwinding easy; more- 
over, if the user desires less than the 
full length of hose (sold in 20 and 50 
foot lengths) for a particular job, he 
can temporarily immobilize a portion 
by the use of two shut-off slots which 
are a part of the reel—called the 
Lawnette, it is marketed by Yardley 
Plastics Company. 





Plastic Baseball Cap 


Office Accessories . . . 

Typists who in the past may have 
wished to be able to see right through 
the paper-lock bar of their typewriter 
can now have their dream come true 
—Maroth Engineering Company is 
making a transparent plastic bar 
which can be substituted for the metal 
one provided by the manufacturers of 
typewriters. .. . One-for-all. A new 
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ball-point refill bearing that trade 
name is pre-slotted to break off at the 
proper length to fit over 100 different 
brands of retractable ball point pens— 
available with blue, green or red ink, 
the cartridge is a product of Fisher 
Pen Company. . . . Ditto, Inc., cur- 
rently is introducing an electrically- 
operated spirit-type duplicator re- 
ferred to as Model D-11—said to be 
low-priced for a machine of its ability, 
it prints up to five colors at once. 


Building ... 

Upson Company has something 
new in the way of a siding and 
sheathing material: a six-ply, 34-inch 
thick waterproof fibre panel with 
great stability and strength—called 
Upson All-Weather Panels, this lam- 
inated material is red-brown in color 
and can easily be refinished as desired 
with paint; it comes 4 feet wide by 
8-10-12 feet long, and 8 feet wide by 
12-14-16-18 feet long. . . . An aerated 
concrete, called Calsi-crete, which can 
be sawed and nailed like wood, is be- 
ing manufactured by Jackson & 
Church Company—said to have ex- 
cellent structural and insulating quali- 
ties, it is a building material that 
originally was developed in Europe; 


Calsi-crete will be available in densi- 
ties from 15 to 55 pounds per cubic 
foot and in blocks 16 inches long and 
& inches high (thickness will be made 
to order). . . . Copies of an eight- 
page booklet on masonry surface coat- 
ings are available on request to the 
Bakelite Company, a division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
—ask for Bakelite and Vinylite Resin 
Coatings for Masonry. ... Handy for 
preventing paint from smearing all 
over the place while finishing base- 
boards, window frames and the like is 
a dustpan-like plastic gimmick now 
on the market—the product is made 
by Thoss Manufacturing Company. 


Public Relations... 

Even the Beavers are now publish- 
ing an annual report, it’s authorita- 
tively reported by Beaver (Lind) 
Brothers in a hilarious little illus- 
trated booklet entitled The Fable of 
the Beavers and the Annual Report— 
a promotion piece for an annual re- 
port printer, to be sure, but full of 
laughs. ... Ever wanted to own a real 
producing oil well? You might, un- 
less you would prefer to have $25,000 
in cash, and provided you win Ar- 
mour & Company’s Dial soap contest 








Boon to Fast Freight Service 





In the railroad industry's progress toward putting long haul freight service on 
passenger train schedules, the new Type F interlocking coupler represents a vital 
innovation. Undertaken at the instruction of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, perfected by railroad supply companies and high quality steel makers in 
cooperation with the roads, it adapts some of the design features of the Type H 
coupler used to hold high speed passenger trains together. Stronger and safer 
than its predecessors in freight service, it permits hauling of long trains at high 
speed around sharp curves and over steep grades with the virtual elimination of 
train partings. It culminates ten years of experimentation and exacting test. 
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which got under way last week—con- 
testants must complete a jingle about 
Dial. ... W. W. Sebald, president of 
Armco Steel Corporation and a for- 
mer student at Middletown (Ohio) 
High School, believes so greatly in 
the value of self-reliance that he has 
established a scholarship award based 
on that quality—believed to be the 
first award of its type, it will be avail- 
able only to graduates of the three 
high schools in the Middletown area. 

. For public relations reference 
shelves: A Primer on Public Rela- 
tions for the Pharmaceutical Industry 
—published by the American Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, it’s priced at $3 for members, 
$4.50 for non-members. 


Random Notes... 

Truck fleet operators have a special 
interest in a compound introduced by 
Norimrus Corporation which is sup- 
posed to be brushed on vehicle wheel 
rims to retard rust formation—by re- 
ducing the amount of rust, there is, of 
course, less danger that a tire will 
freeze to the rim. . . . Handy product 
for the man with a disc sander in his 
workshop is Griptex, a heat-resistant 
cement suitable for adhering sand- 
paper sheets to the sanding disc—by 
the use of Griptex, new sanding 
sheets can be placed right over the 
old ones until perhaps half a dozen 
have accumulated; then all can be 
removed in a single operation, sug- 
gests Adhesive Products Corporation. 

. Mosler Safe Company has a 
handy little gadget for counting up to 
$21 in coins almost at a glance— 
small enough to fit into most petty 
cash drawers and boxes, the Count- 
Kwik transparent plastic change box 
also provides space for holding 30 
bills. . . . Last week, in the heart of 
Pittsburgh, a towering 30-story build- 
ing was dedicated ; what sets it apart 
from other skyscrapers is the fact that 
it is the first to be constructed of 
aluminum—appropriately enough, the 
building with aluminum exterior 
walls, aluminum windows, aluminum 
wiring and plumbing, and aluminum 
trim was built for Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, which will occupy 
all but five of its floors. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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ROCK ISLAND proudly an- 
nounces the completion of 
another great engineering 
triumph—the ATLANTIC 
(Iowa) CUT-OFF. This multi- 
million dollar line relocation 
—35 miles of new railway 
between Atlantic and Council 
Bluffs—marks one more dra- 
matic achievement in the long 
list of ROCK ISLAND’S historic improvements. The elimination of 
10.2 time-consuming miles, of 1629 degrees of curvature, and of 127 
feet of rise and fall, all accomplished by this new segment on the 
Chicago-Colorado route, insure the ultimate in smooth, safe, efficient 
transportation. 

















An 1857 Recommendation 
Becomes a 1953 Reality! 


@ Almost 100 years ago General Grenville M. 
Dodge recommended the construction of the 
original line over what is now the new right- 
of-way. But in 1857 the cost of man - operated 
shovels for cuts and fills was prohibitive. So it was not until nearly 
a century later that the recommendation was acted upon. 


Today, over the new Atlantic Cut-off speed the popular ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ROCKET and CORN BELT ROCKET, also the diesel- 
powered ROCKET FREIGHTS. Their sole purpose is to provide a 
service entirely to the nee of travelers and shippers. 





Se ss eS ; os se 
FOUR MAJOR PROJECT Ss which vom adel Sivekee via the 
Chicago, Council Bluffs, ca and Denver Gateways 


The Denver Cut-off — 
saves 4 to 13 hours 


o* 
The East Yard at Council 
ee terminal car 


The new Atlantic-Council 
Bluffs relocation — reduc- 
ing miles, curves and hills. 


The Road of Planned tine 


Time-saving, avtomatical- 
ly - - controlled classification 
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Business Background 








How an automotive engineer promoted safety of rail lading— 


Keel of atom sub laid and a boss tells what one should know 





H OG’S COMFORT — Many 
people realize of course that 
passenger train schedules have been 
speeded up. Also, they know that 
railroad efficiency in general has pro- 
gressed. The diesel locomotive is a 
common sight. Electronic signaling 
systems reveal uncanny accuracy in 
controlling terminal and switchyard 
traffic and even train movements for 
several hundred miles ahead. Rails 
are longer and stronger, up to 39-foot 
length in ordinary use; and in the 
case of Pennsy in one instance a rail 
that is reported to be 141 feet long. 
Moreover, welding makes it possible 
to lay rail in continuous lines of half- 
mile lengths or longer without use of 
bolts and nuts to tie them together. 
These things we have seen or heard 
about. Less generally appreciated, 
however, is the fact that passenger 
riding comfort is now possible on a 
fast freight. Many inventors and rail- 
road research men have contributed 
to this gain. Among the select in this 
group should be placed the name of 
the late WALTER P. CHRYSLER. 


What He Did—Like many small 
boys, Chrysler was fascinated by 
trains. In his youth he started his 
career in railroading. Later, as an 
outstanding engineer in the auto- 
motive field, he turned over to a 
special division of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration his idea and work on a 
freight car truck that would embody 
the principles of balanced suspension 
used in making automobile riding 
comfortable. The truck that evolved 
after years of research and experi- 
ment under the watchful eye of the 
Association of American Railroads 
cushioned two of the three forces that 
make freight train riding and bronco 
busting rough occupations. The teeth- 
rattling sidewise motion is largely ab- 
sorbed by a U-shaped hanger under 
the springs that absorbs the lateral 
shocks before they reach the car and 
its contents. The stomach-tossing up- 
and-down action is softened by Chry- 
sler Design friction snubbers affixed 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





to standard coil springs. Compared 
with an old style spring, an AAR 
Lading Damage Index shows that the 
two components in the Chrysler 
truck reduce the two types of shock 
to lading by 95 per cent or more. 
Damage to load is minimized. The 
Chrysler Design is one of four prin- 
cipal types of improved freight car 
trucks. Not long ago the U.S. Navy 
specified its use for the delicate trans- 
portation business of taking the 
bounce out of every ounce of am- 
munition shipped for Navy’s account. 
Quite a plum for the company and a 
fitting memorial to the former rail- 
road man who turned to automobile 
engineering. It is one of several de- 
vices that now make it potentially 
practical for a hog to ride across the 
continent at passenger train speed. 
And in comfort about equal to that of 
the packer traveling Pullman. 





U.S.S. Sea Wolf—Many guests 
from business and Government at- 
tended the laying of the keel of the 
nuclear powered submarine, U.S. S. 
Sea Wolf, at the Groton, Conn., ship- 
yard of the Electric Boat Division of 
the General Dynamics Corporation on 
September 15. The ceremonies were 
highlighted by RoBert B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Navy, who laid the 
keel. The dynamo behind the ac- 
complishment was, naturally enough, 
General Dynamic’s head man, JoHN 
J. Horxins. The Electric Boat Di- 
vision is the world’s only private 
builder of submarines. In 1900, Elec- 
tric Boat delivered the Navy’s first 
submarine, the Holland; in 1912 built 
the first marine diesel engine to be 
constructed in the United States, and 
for nearly three quarters of a century 
has pioneered in building motors and 
electric equipment for marine use and 
more recently for industrial use. Its 
first atom-powered submarine, the 
Nautilus, figured in a_ keel-laying 
ceremony 15 months ago in which 
former President Harry S. TRUMAN 
handled the honors. “Laying of the 
keel inaugurates a new era in the 






application of atomic power for the 
service of mankind,” said Mr. Hop- 


kins. 





Teaching the Boss—The Ameri- 
can Management Association was 
recently host to some 100 corporation 
presidents and board chairmen. The 
occasion was “President’s Day Brief- 
ing” ard it was spent from 10 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. at New York’s Hotel 
Astor in explaining what subordinate 
officers of their companies had learned 
in a five-week management course 
conducted by the Association, and how 
senior officers could further imple- 
ment the instruction. The course cov- 
ered basic principles, skills and tools 
of management. The guest luncheon 
speaker was Don G. MITCHELL, 
chairman of the board, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. Mr. Mitchell, who 
is also chairman of the Association’s 
executive committee, has devoted con- 
siderable thought to the need of train- 
ing subordinate officers on techniques 
and principles they should know be- 
fore taking over the reins of manage- 
ment themselves. He referred to one 
problem that is becoming increasingly 
important: How to find the time to 
do all the things a top officer should. 





German Bond Plan—At mid- 
month nearly $10 million bonds had 
been deposited for validation under the 
recently announced plan for register- 
ing American holdings of Germany’s 
principal pre-war privately-held debt. 
The aggregate value of all bonds un- 
der the agreement is about $350 mil- 
lion. This activity, marking the first 
reaction in barely two weeks to a 
validation program that will run 
through 1954, is considered as a satis- 
factory start. Meanwhile, the third 
of three members has been appointed 
to the Validatiori Board of German 
Dollar bonds. He will have the final 
word on whether a bond tendered is 
valid or part of the number that had 
been called for retirement and were 
later stolen during Russian occupa- 
tion of Berlin. The third member is 
Davin A. STRETCH, a 45-year-old 
specialist in securities law and a part- 
ner of the New York law firm of 
Simpson, Thacher and Bartlett. His 
selection was made jointly by the 
United States Government and the 
Government of the West German 
Federal Republic. 
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Air Brakes? 





YES! 





but hundreds 


of other products, too 


Don’t let our name mislead you. Westinghouse Air Brake Company pro- 
duces hundreds of different products, but you can’t buy a single one from 


a supermarket shelf. 


We sell only to industry, but the things we make are all around you, 
and they contribute to your safety, convenience and better living. 





DRILL A WELL. If you’re drilling for water, 
or exploring for oil or minerals, the job can 
be done more efficiently with a rig designed 
by George E. Failing Company.* 





MOVE A HILL. If it’s a dig hill, you'll want 
to move the earth fast with heavy-duty 
scrapers and bulldozers made by Le Tourneau- 
Westinghouse Company.* 


Westinghouse Air 


ERECT A BUILDING. You will need rock 
drills, paving breakers and air compressors to 
power them. These are all products of Le Roi 
Company.* 


DEFEND AMERICA. Communications is the 
heart of strong defense. Melpar, Inc.* is a 
leading designer of rugged and compact mi- 
crowave communications equipment, flight 
simulators and electronic devices for the 
armed forces. 





COMPANY 








TAKE A RAILROAD TRIP. Products of Air 
Brake Division,* the world’s leading manu- 
facturer of air brake systems, assure quick, 
smooth stops. 

Train movements are controlled by reliable 
signaling systems produced by Union Switch 
& Signal Division.* 





INFLATE YOUR TIRES. Thousands of service 
stations use air compressors made by Indus- 
trial Products Division* to inflate tires or 
Operate spray guns and lubrication equipment, 


For 84 years Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company has played an im- 
portant part in the steady progress of 
the railroads. Today, with divisions 
and subsidiaries, the Company 
broadens its services to the railroad 
industry and is a major supplier of 
products for the petroleum, mining, 
construction, agricultural and other 
important industries. 


%K Division or subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 


rake 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION... air brake equipment, 
brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slip devices, compres- 
sors, and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. 


MELPAR, INC. . . . research, development and manu- 
facture of military electronics systems. Also serves as cen- 
tral research laboratory for Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION . .. air 
compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices 
of all kinds; engineered pneumatic control systems. 


LE ROI COMPANY. .. internal combustion en- 
gines, portable air compressors, Tractair, rock drills for 
the construction, petroleum and mining industries. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION... cen- 
tralized traffic control, car retarder, automatic train control, 
train communication and interlocking systems and apparatus; 


GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY. . . port- 
able drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral exploration 
and a variety of attachments and supplies. 


LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY... 
heavy-duty earth-moving equipment, including tractors, scrapers, 


haulers and similar units. 





Roads in the East 





Concluded from page 6 


Revenue per ton is not necessarily 
the major controlling factor affecting 
rail earnings ; the Pocahontas carriers 
received only $2.60 a ton last year 
but earned 7.55 per cent on their in- 
vestment. However, the latter group 
depends heavily on bituminous coal 
shipments, which involve movement 
of whole trainloads of homogeneous, 
mechanically loaded and unloaded, 
bulk freight from one origin to one 
destination—a totally different oper- 
ation from that confronting the East- 
ern roads, with their mixed shipments 
and numerous way stops. 

Furthermore, the passenger traffic 
of the Pocahontas group is negligible, 
while the Eastern carriers account for 
over half the nation’s passenger busi- 
ness (from the standpoint of reve- 
nues) and more than three-fourths 


of the total commutation traffic, which 
is the least profitable of all railroad 
activities. Passenger fares contribute 
11.75 per cent of their revenues 
against 6.65 per cent for Southern and 
Western roads. Last year, passenger 
losses wiped out more than 70 per 
cent of the net railway operating in- 
come from freight for Boston & 
Maine, over half for New Haven and 
New York Central, and over 40 per 
cent for Pennsylvania and B.&O. 
The Eastern group is more depen- 
dent than average on high freight 
rates; their charges have consistently 
exceeded the national average for sev- 
eral decades and have risen more 
since World War II then have rates 
charged elsewhere. Since mid-1946, 
rate increases awarded them have 
equaled 83.4 per cent against a na- 
tional average of 78.9 per cent; their 
ton-mile revenues have gone up (as 
of 1952) by 62.4 per cent against 
49.9 per cent for all Class I roads. 
Last year, their ton-mile revenues 












Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Ine. 


Our Institutional SHARE OWNERS 


ou BHILIP MORRIS 


10ath 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
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Colleges Benefit from Dividends 


Colorado College, a Philip Morris Share 
Owner, is one of many colleges,' universities 
and churches aided in meeting expenses by 
the receipt of corporate dividends. Gifts made 
to the College in the past and invested in 


Philip Morris and other U. S. companies help 
maintain this institution and, through scholar- 
ships, help many students to prepare for the 
future in a free and democratic America.* 
*From Annual Report—1953 


J, clared payable November 2, 


The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
, Series and $0.975 per share on 
| the 3.90% Series have been de- 





1953 to holders of record at the 
close of business on October 
15, 1953. 
COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been 
declared payable October 15, 
1953 to holders of record at 
the close of business on Octo- 
ber 1, 1953. 

L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 


September 16, 1953 
New York, N. Y. 
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amounted to 1.595 cents compared 
with an average of 1.354 cents for 
Southern and Western carriers. 

This makes them more vulnerable 
than average to truck competition, 
and there are other influences acting 
in the same direction. Their short 
hauls are one. Another is their rela- 
tively heavy dependence on less-than- 
carload freight, the classification most 
readily diverted to truck shipment. 
The rate situation accentuates this 
disadvantage, for rail rates on l.c.l. 
traffic have risen considerably more 
than on other types of freight during 
recent years. 

Anthracite coal, a commodity with 
a decidedly bleak longer term future, 
is a major traffic item for a number 
of Eastern roads. This factor, and 
more particularly the slower growth 
of population and industrial activity in 
the East than in other areas, has held 
back the carriers serving this region. 
Gross revenues in 1952 were 155 per 
cent above the 1939-40 average for 
Class I roads as a whole, but the in- 
crease amounted to only 126 per cent 
in the Central Eastern region, 116 per 
cent for the Great Lakes region and a 
mere 96 per cent in New England. 
Heavy dependence on coal and on 
“manufactures and miscellaneous’”— 
particularly steel and automotive 
products—renders the Eastern car- 
riers unduly subject to cyclical in- 
fluences. Their wage costs are larger 
than average in relation to gross rev- 
enues, and their capitalizations are 
heavy, still further emphasizing the 
cyclical element in their operations. 


Far from Hopeless 


As a result of all these influences, 
operating expenses consumed 80.5 per 
cent of revenues in this area last year 
against 73.5 per cent for the re- 
mainder of the country. Most of this 
discrepancy showed up in the trans- 
portation ratio, which was 41 per 
cent in the East compared with 34.6 
per cent in the South and West. If it 
were not for the density of their 
freight traffic, which considerably ex- 
ceeds the national average, the East- 
ern roads would be in precarious po- 
sition. As it is, they show less promise 
as a group than do carriers in other ~ 
regions, but the possibility of further . 
progress in effecting operating econ- 
omies makes their outlook far from 
hopeless. 
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FOR TRAVEL, FOR FREIGHT, FOR 


Make the Katy 
Your Railroad 


JUNCTION CITY nantes, CAV 















KEYES 


‘WELLINGTON 


NATURAL ROUTE 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


To meet the rapidly expanding needs of the 
Southwest’s dynamic economy, The Katy has 
spent millions of dollars in a sweeping program 
of modernization and now is fully Dieselized. 


With a highly capable and courteous 








SOUTHWEST 


personnel, and a management whose sole aim 
is to meet the needs of its patrons, The Katy’s 
service is unchallenged for speed 

and dependability. 

In addition, The Katy has developed 
restricted first-class industrial districts 

in practically every major city in this 

vast and growing territory. 

Katy’s experienced industrial engineers are 
available to you without cost or obligation. 


Write, Wire or Phone Your Needs TO 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
M-K-T RAILROAD CO. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


98-53 








REAL ESTATE—NEW YORK 











BELAIR MOUNTAIN 
ESTATE 


Good for hotel-casino-sanitarium or camp. 
buildings, barn, garage, water, electric, telephone, 


FOR SAL 


Five 


‘near chair lift. 175 acres. Sell part, all, sacrifice 
price, or will consider partner or partners with 
capital. 
EDWARD SHAKARJIAN 
802 West 190th St., New York 33 
WA 8-5783—Call after 6 P.M. 


Address: 
Phone: 





CALIFORNIA 


MARIN COUNTY, CALIF. 
Architecturally designed 4-bedroom, 2- 
bath home. Wonderful view of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Located out of fog belt only 
30 minutes from S. F. 

30’x22’ living room, separate dining 
room, modern kitchen, powder room, 
maid’s room and bath, full basement, 2- 
car garage, gunnite exterior, slate roof. 
Beautifully landscaped grounds, approx. 
%s.00 ao sub-tropicals and fruit trees, 

je Owner: 280 Madrona Ave. 

By Appt. or Your Broker 
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Western Roads 





Continued from page 7 


overshadowed such constructive de- 
velopments as the Columbia Basin 
project in central Washington which 
eventually will bring more than a 
million acres of agricultural land into 
production, favorably affecting the 
traffic of roads serving that area. 

Like the northwestern group of car- 
riers, the southwestern railroads are 
volatile market performers. However, 
in the case of the St. Louis-South- 
western and the Texas & Pacific this 
characteristic largely stems from a 
small eapitalization and an even 
smaller floating supply of stock. Over 
88 per cent of the stock of the 
St. Louis-Southwestern (commonly 
called the “Cotton Belt”) is held by 
the Southern Pacific, while the Texas 
& Pacific is 59 per cent-owned by the 
Missouri Pacific. 

Recently, many of the leading west- 
ern railroads have been able to trim 
their transportation ratios to the low- 
est point since 1946. This ratio, which 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate « Potash « Plant Foods « Chemicals 
Industrial Minerals « Amino Products 


* 
Dividends were declared by the 


Board of Directors on 
Sept. 10, 1953, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
46th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per Share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 


Both dividends are payable Sept. 30, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Sept. 21, 1953. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PENN FRUIT CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Board of Directors of Penn Fruit 
Ce., Inc. Has Declared the Following 
Dividends: 


4.6% PREFERRED STOCK. 571, cents 
per share quarterly dividend payable 
December 1, 1953, to shareholders 
of recerd at the close of business 
November 20, 1953. 


5% CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED 
STOCK. 621% cents per share divi- 
dend payable December 1, 1953, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business November 20, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK. 1214 cents per 
share quarterly dividend payable 
December 15, 1953, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 20, 1953. 


Louis Snyder, Treasurer 


i: 














AMERICAN 


ENKA 


CORPORATION 


®epeeeee 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on the 
common stock of 40c per share, pay- 
able September 29, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 18, 1953. 


GAYLORD DAVIS, 


Vice President and Treasurer 
September 11, 1953 
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"9 Have a Profit of Nearly 50 Years’ 
Subscription from Reading One Article 


in FINANCIAL WORLD, not counting the other advantages," says New York sub- 





scriber, Mr. Edmond S 





Your own subscription one year at $20, including 





FREE copy of NEW 39th $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH"™ Manual, will likely pay for 





itself many times over. 
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50,000 Investment Facts to assist the alert 
investor in judging relative merits of 1,847 


SIDES... 


Contains Over 1,000 Regular "Stock Facto- 
graphs"... Nearly 200 Digest “Stock Facto- 


graphs" . 
Factographs." 


. . Over 600 Condensed "Stock 


GET YOUR COPY FREE! Send just $20 for 
all this: (a) 52 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD; (b) 12 monthly copies of "INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS"; (c) Personal In- 
vestment Advice, by mail, when requested; 
(d) 1953-Revised $5 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH" Manual, 39th edition, just off the 


press. 


(Sept. 23) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including newly- 
published 39th-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) 


[} Check here if subscription is NEW. 


hed es Zone...... State 


( Check here if RENEWAL. 


eee eee nee reese seceees 


es” This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








represents the percentage of gross 
revenues consumed in actual train 
operation, is a widely-used yardstick 
of efficiency. Furthermore, the Korean 
truce has had little effect on the oper- 
ations of the western roads. As an 
illustration, Southern Pacific has 
found that less than two per cent of 
its business could be traced to war 
material moving to the Far East. 
While the over-all earnings pattern of 
the group will continue to reflect basic 
economic trends, from an operational 
standpoint the western roads are 
probably better situated than at any 
previous time in their history. 


Dividend Changes 


Colorado & Southern Railway: $1 
payable December 31 to stock of record 
December 18. Previous payment $3 De- 
cember 31, 1930. 


Walker (Hiram) Gooderham & Worts: 
Quarterly 75c and extra 75 cents pay- 
able October 15 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 25. Previous extra $1 paid 
October 1951. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
Co.: Quarterly 40 cents payable October 
10 to stock of record September 25. 
Previously paid 35 cents quarterly. 


National Fuel Gas: Quarterly 25 cents 
payable October 15 to stock of record 
September 30. Paid 20 cents and 5-cent 
extra in July and April quarters. 


Briggs Manufacturing: 75 cents pay- 
able September 30 to stock of record 
September 21. Paid $1 in June and 75 
cents in March this year. 


Island Creek Coal: 37% cents payable 
October 1 to stock of record September 
21. Paid 50 cents in July quarter. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


National Dairy Products: 110,530 
shares of common stock. To be offered 
at $51.95 per share to employes under 
Employees’ Stock Option Plan. (Filed 
September 1.) 


Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Neb.: 250,000 shares cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ($100 par). Proceeds to re- 
pay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. 


General Controls Co., Calif.: 100,000 
shares common stock. Proceeds for 
working capital. (Filed September 8.) 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co.: 1,946,829 
shares of common stock to be offered to 
stockholders of record September 15 at 
rate of one new share for each seven 
shares held. Proceeds to repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Rights 
expire October 6. (Filed August 26.) 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


9 Months to August 1 





i he A eee $1.72 $1.71 
6 Months to August 1 

Associated Dry Goods.... 0.35 0.27 
ore 0.62 0.11 
kk ee 0.06 0.04 
Sunrise Supermarkets .... 0.61 0.62 
12 Months to July 31 

Eastern Utilities ........ 2.62 2.17 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 2.77 2.99 
Oklahoma Natural Gas.. 1.18 1.33 
Bower Amerah ........... 2.55 1.92 
9 Months to July 31 

oo a rere 2.08 0.33 
Comm’! Shearing & Stamp. 3.29 1.68 
Cons. Gas Utilities....... 1.37 1.50 
Dayton Rubber .......... 2.10 1.96 
Int'l Harvester .......... 2.56 2.57 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..... 3.85 3.98 
Ryan Aeronautical ...... 3.42 1.55 
6 Months to July 31 

BR TU. bikes dcccivs 0.93 0.11 
Be BOD ov. nkcs acess 1.03 0.83 
. 8 ree 0.59 0.81 
Mandel Brothers ......... D1.53 D2.21 
Mercantile Stores ....... 0.64 0.61 
3 Months to July 31 

Crown Zellerbach ....... 0.81 0.83 
Exchange Buffet ......... D0.11 D0.10 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries..... 1.90 2.14 
Sheraton Corp. ........5. 0.54 0.45 
12 Months to June 30 

Atlas Plywood .......... 1.76 0.32 
; re 1.62 2.45 
Chickasha Cotton Oil..... D0.09 0.43 
Clorox Chemical ........ 4.10 3.82 
Cont’! Copper & Steel.... 1.99 2.04 
Crown Finance Cl. A..... 0.16 0.13 
Faultless Rubber ........ 3.00 2.35 
| c3.84 c1.27 
Harris-Seybold .......... 5.50 5.81 
Int’] Minerals & Chem.... 2.87 2.90 
Locke Steel Chain....... 1.18 2.21 
Manhattan Shirt ........ 3.61 2.78 
Marlin-Rockwell ........ 1.89 1.69 
Miller (I.) & Sons....... 3.16 3.73 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 2.12 sie 
Monroe Auto Equipment. 1.33 0.49 


Motor Products ......... 6.62 6.11 
Power Corp. of Canada... *2.20 *2.82 
Reeves Brothers ........ 1.31 2.07 
Serrick Corp. Cl. B....... 2.28 2.55 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona. 3.14 3.70 
Standard Products ...... 2.13 1.11 


Universal Leaf Tobacco.. 2.95 2.40 
6 Months to June 30 


Adam Hat Stores......... D0.81 D0.68 
Amer. Cable & Radio..... 0.15 0.11 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool. 5.12 5.90 
Indiana Steel Products... 1.47 1.02 
3 f  Feareegeece D0.03 D0.04 
ig) = & eer 1.38 1.35 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber. 1.50 1.07 
12 Months to June 27 


Seem & Slidee..ici. ccc 2.54 2.32 
Winn & Lovett.......... 2.34 212 

12 Months to May 31 
ee 8 ere eee 2.73 5.65 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 1.56 3.25 


12 Months to April 30 
NE GED ccckesx¥iteess *0.01 *0.06 


Stanley Warner ......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 0.54 





*Canadian currency. c—Combined Class A and 
Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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Personal 


Investment Supervision 
Assures Better Results 











K EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires constant study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you ebtain 


experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success ‘is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


D EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 

ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 50 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


W ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first 
step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 

86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[] Income OO Capital Enhancement C1 Safety 


D1), RIOR he gee SENSES Pony Re Ske DO, PP ere eee eee ree ree ee ee 
Sept. 23 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 


Allied Paper Mills...... 50c 
ft aperee Q12%c 
American Air Filter. .Q30c 
2 ge peers Q$1.75 
De SW 06... sence Q8334c 
American Brake Shoe. ..75c 
a QO$1 
American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres ..25c 
American Enka ...... Q040c 
Amer. Metal Prod...Q37%c 
Amer. Writ. Paper.Q12%c 


eee Vea? E25c 
Anchor Hocking Glass. .40c 
OM Sika Seaakes O$1 
Dee (Bo TT.) 6 ccc 5c 
Backstay Welt..... Q12%c 
arr E25c 
Bangor Hydro-Elec...Q45c 
a eee Q$1 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1. so 
Barker Bros. ....... O37 Yc 
Do 4%4% pf....... Q56 = 
Bath Iron Works....... Oc 
Bausch & Lomb 
ere re Ql5c 
ed QO$1 
Bliss & Laughlin...... Q30c 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 75c 
Brnks ARC. oss issccne 040c 
Brown Durrell ....... Q15c 
Brown-McLaren ........ 5c 
Budget Finance Plan..Q5c 
DD: demas sateen E25c 


Calf, Packing. .....: wad 
Capitol Records 


se eee eee 


De S200 of... .....454 Goa 
Carolina Pwr. & Light 

Re eee O$1.25 
Carter (J. W.) Co..Q12%c 
Celotex Corp........ Q37%c 

Ly ee Q25c 
Cent. Hilinois Light... .Q55c 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Cent. Maine Power 

et Oe Q$1.15 

er: Q$1.50 
Cerro de Pasco........; 25c 
Chic. Burlington & 

Quincy Railroad ...... $2 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool.Q50c 

TO i tiee ug e E50c 

De Docs Cavee Q75c 


ges amg ...Q12%c 
DO Taw pt... ... O6%e 
Clinas Molybdenum... .50c 
i -igaene & So. Ohio 


Commonwealth Edison. O45e 
De Sie pl... 665s Q33c 
oy? oS eee Q35c 

Cons. Car-Heating ....Q$1 

Consolidated Cigar. . ..050c 

Cons. Dry Goods..... Q50c 
DO Mwirvavar S$3.50 

Cons. Retail Stores 
444% pf.......... Q53%c 

Corning Glass Works. ..25c 
yee ? YM% pf. Ser. 

Sine ble ew wale 87'4c 
Do 349 pf. Ser sib 
caivaitomiaetatd 87c 

Corroon & Reynolds 
| RN SARE Q25c 
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Pay- 
able 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 5 
10- 5 
10- 5 
9-30 
9-30 


10-20 
9-29 
9-30 
9-25 
9-25 

10- 9 

10- 1 

10- 1 

10- 6 

10- 6 

10-20 

10- 1 

10- 1 
9-30 

10- 1 

10- 1 


10-15 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
9-25 
10- 1 
9-30 
10-15 
10-15 
11-16 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 
9-30 
10-31 
10-31 
9-25 
10- 1 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 


9-29 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 


10-10 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 
9-30 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


Hidrs. 
of 


Record 


9-15 
9-15 
9-17 
9-17 
9-17 
9-18 
9-18 


9-21 


9-21 





Company 
Cream of Wheat........ 40c 
Davenport Hosiery 

Se. ee . , . wc cae 25c 
Dayton Rubber ....... Q050c 

Do Cl. A $2 pf...... Q50c 
Derby Oil (Kansas). .25c 
Duquesne Light 

OS) eee 046%c 
De 4% O.........8 Q50c 


Eastern S.S. Lines....Q25c 
Equitable Office Bldg. Ql5c 


Florida Pub. Utilities 


434% pf......... Q$1.1834 
Froedtert Corp.......... 25c 

DG Bee? ol. . .2. uk O55c 
Fuller Mfg. .......... Q30c 
General Baking......... 25c 
General Bronze ...... Q35c 
Gen. Rwy. Signal 

St Pree: Q$1.25 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries ...75c 
Great Lakes 5S... 30° 50c 

Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Harris-Seybold ....... Q50c 
Heinz (H. J.) 

Lt Se rer Q91%c 
Heller (Walter E.) 

errr $1 

Do s3% pf.....Q$1.37% 
Hercules Motors ..... 25¢ 
Hershey Creamery ..-Q50c 


Holophane Co. ......... 25c 


Fiolly Samar oss Q25c 
Insurance Co. of North 
America .......453 Q62'4c 
Int’! Nickel 
a ee *Q834c 
Da Foe O6..64.5.45 Q$1.75 
Int’l] Minerals & 
eee ee 040c 
De 28 Oh..osc<.uuee O$1 
Interstate Bakeries 
eee $1.20 
Island Creek Coal....37%c 
Do 6% pf......... ‘O$1.50 


Keystone Port. Cem...Q75c 
Kimberly-Clark 4% pf..Q$1 


Kirby Petrol. 50c pf....S25c 
Lees (James) & Sons 
oe Q9074C 
Lehman Corp..........- 
Lerner Stores ...... Oarine 
Do 4%% pf... ..Q$1.12% 


Mahoning Coal RR. $12.50 
Maine Public Serv.....Q35c 

Do 5%% pi...... 'Q27 4c 
Maracaibo Oil Explor..S15c 
Marine Midland Corp..Q15c 

Do 4%4% pi...... Q53%c 
Mayes (J. W.) Inc..Q17¥%c 
McQuay-Norris Mfg..Q25c 


Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06% 
Mohawk Petroleum. . -Q20c 

DO tied ncn sses cae E10c 
Motorola, Inc......... 37%c 
Murray Ohio Mfg.....Q50c 
Nat’l Fuel Gas........ Q25c 
National Shares........ 15c 
Niagara Wire & 

Weaving .......... *Q50c 


ee 22%c 
te England G. & E..Q25c 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 


N. Y. Water Service. -Q20c 


Pay- 
able 


10- 1 


10- 1 
10-26 
10-26 
9-30 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 
10-31 
10-31 
10- 9 
1% 2 
9-28 


10- 1 
11- 2 
9-30 
9-30 


9-30 
10- 1 


9-30 
9-30 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-25 
11- 2 


10-15 


11- 2 
11- 2 


9-30 
9-30 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-11 
11- 2 
10- 1 


11- 2 
10- 9 
10-15 
1l- 1 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 5 
10- 1 
10-15 
10- 5 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
10- 1 


10-15 
10-15 


10- 1 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-25 


Hidrs. 
of 

Record 

9-21 


9-23 
10- 9 
10- 9 
9-24 


9-15 
9-15 
9-22 
9-21 


9-18. 


9-18 
10-15 
9-25 
10-25 
9-21 


9-11 
10-20 
9-22 
9-22 


9-15 
9-17 


9-18 
9-18 
9-21 
9-19 
9-22 
10- 6 


9-30 


10- 5 
10- 5 


9-21 
9-21 


9-18 
9-21 
9-21 
9- 9 
10- 9 
9-21 


10-15 

9-28 
10- 1 
10-20 


9-21 
9-21 
9-21 
9-23 
9-18 
9-18 
9-21 
9-21 
9-21 
9-15 
9-15 
9-30 
9-28 


9-30 
9-30 


9-16 


9-21 
9-15 
9-21 
9-15 





Company 
North. St. Power 

Minnesota ...... . Whe 
Old Town Corp....... Q20c 

ff Sree Q10c 
Oliver Corp. 

44% pf......... Q$1.12% 


Pet Milk 4%% pf..Q$1.12%4 
“Ee Lake Erie 


Sekt Pies oue *,.Q$1.50 
Pond Creek Pocahontas. .$1 


Quaker Oats ........... 35¢ 
Philip Morris......... Q75c 
ee re O$l 
Do 3. 90% Sore Q97'%c 
Portland Gen. Elec....Q45c 
Providence Gas ......... 8c 


Republic Steel 6% pf.Q$1.50 
Richman Bros. ....... 050c 
ee EO eee Q50c 
Royal Typewriter 

414% pi. A..... Q$1.121%4 
St. Lawrence Corp...*050c 
Servel Inc. $4.50 pf.Q$1.12% 


Shamrock Oil & Gas. .Q50c 
Solvay American 

Pee Oe Q$l1 
Te eee 25c 

Do 5%% pi.....Q$1.37% 
South. Ry. Mobile & 

_. RS ore $2 
Sten & Shep.:......5. Q25c 
Strathmore Paper ....Q25c 

NE ee ae ree E$1 

oe ae Q$1.50 
Sen’ Ciemmieal. .....555% 15c 

Do Gtse #...66 65. Q$1.13 
Sylvania Electric 

Products $4 pf....... Q$l 

Do $4.40 pf........ Q$1.10 
Temco Aircraft ........ 15¢ 


Texas & Pacific Ry. .Q$1.25 
Twin City Rapid 
ee Q40c 
Do 5% B8. 0. 0002 Q62%c 
U. S. Shoe Mach...Q62%c 
U. S. Int’l & Securities 


Saree er Q$1.25 
Witte TORE. ois cosenes 25c 
Serre Q$1.75 


Walker (H) Gooderham 


3 eee *Q75c 
Db: peck penn otans *E75c 
Wayne Knitting Mills.Q40c 
Wheeling & Lake 

er Crrer Q$1.4334 
Wieboldt Stores ...... Q15c 
Do $4.25 pf.....Q$1.06%4 
Accumulations 

Chic., Gt. West. Ry. 
BE, cic aaes cies $1.15 


Grate Paige Corp. 


5% pf 
Do éj. A 5% pi... 
New York, N. evn. & 
Hartford RR. 5% pfi..$2 
U.S. Rubber Reclaim- 
Str GAO When <cnsde cc 35c 
Western Maryland Ry. 
a ee ee ee rT $2 
Stock 
Holt (Henry) & Co.....5% 
Omission 
Manati Sugar 





*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


S—Semi-annual. 


Hidrs. 

Pay- of 
able Record 
10-20 9-30 
9-30 9-18 
9-30 9-18 
10-31 10-5 
10-1 9-11 
10-15 9-18 
10-1 9-21 
10-20 9-28 
10-15 10-1 
1l- 2 10-15 
11- 2 10-15 
10-15 9-30 
10-1 9-18 
10- 1 9-10 
10- 1 9-22 
10-1 9-21 
10-15 9-25 
10-23 10-2 
10-1 9-24 
10-1 9-21 
10-1 9-22 
9-28 9-18 
10- 1 9-22 
10-1 9-15 
10-1 9-25 
10-1 9-28 
10-1 9-28 
10-1 9-28 
10-1 9-21 
10-1 9-21 
10-1 9-10 
10-1 9-10 
9-29 9-18 
9-30 9-25 
10-3 9-24 
10-1 9-24 
11-2 10-9 
9-30 9-18 
9-30 9-18 
9-30 9-18 
10-15 9-25 
10-15 9-25 
10-1 9-21 
11- 2 10-16 
10-1 9-21 
10-1 9-21 
9-30 9-26 
11- 1 10-10 
10-1 9-18 
10-2 9-18 
10-1 9-21 
9-30 9-21 
11-13 10-16 
Q—Quarterly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., Consolidated 





Rheem Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1880, New York, succeeding an established business; a con- 
Stituent of the Standard Oil trust, dissolved in 1911, when it regained its 
ineapensenee. Office: 17 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meet- 
1982) 3 Pes ew, in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


micacednns 


OF oon, ie wee, eo LE ERE Eee TE a Non 
Ne BE CO Wor cid reinh ed wecas cenncos ces cdcapeacsecccud 312,381 a 


Business: Manufactures Vaseline brand products, among 
which are various petroleum jellies, hair tonics, pomades, 
camphor ice and soapless shampoo. Products have been 
distributed in the U.S. by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet since 1873. 
Plants are in the U.S. (2), Canada, England, South Africa 
and Australia; foreign business is handled through an 
English subsidiary as well as the branches operated by the 
company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $7.9 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $3.2 million; market- 
able securities, $2.0 million; inventories, $4.2 million. Book 
value of stock, $34.96 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1883 to date. 
Outlook: Company’s field is highly competitive, but com- 


parative stability of earnings results should continue to 
characterize operations. 


Comment: The shares are of good investment quality. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share.. -* 84 $4.87 $5.39 $6.73 $6.01 % 32 $4.96 


Dividends paid ..... -10 3.25 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.25 4.00 $2.25 
_—, (Am. Stk. Exch.) pe 17% 70 65 69 72% 76% 74 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 56% 69% 54 57% 60% 62 66 67 


~ * Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1946. tAfter $0.77 loss in foreign exchange 
devaluation but includes $1.94 tax benefit through liquidation of an investment. {Data 
compiled to September 15. 





Motor Wheel Corporation 





Incorperated: 1920, Michigan, purchasing several established businesses. 
Office: Lansing 3, Mich. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 8,422. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb 
Capital stock ($5 aT EO ERS Reh etek he ae ae eG Cea ne Bee 845,752 a 


Business: A leading manufacturer of steel wheels, hubs 
and brake drums for all types of automotive vehicles, the 
greater part for original equipment. Has been expanding 
into non-automotive lines including Duo-Therm household 
heating equipment, wheels and other pressed metal parts 
for industrial and agricultural equipment, miscellaneous 
specialties for railway cars, and brake drums for aircraft. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$17.0 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $5.6 million; inventories, 
$12.3 million. Book value of stock, $31.63 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1920, 1931 and 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Although diversification in non-automotive lines 
adds a measure of stability, activities in the motor industry 
will continue the principal determinant of sales and earn- 
ings. 


Comment: One of the better situated issues in a group 
subject to cyclical influences. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 +1953 
Famed per share.... $1.47 $2.68 $4.08 $4.09 $5.46 $3.50 $3.07. *$1.94 
> 2.00 1.50 


Dividen aid ..... 1.20 1.20 2.00 2.60 3.20 2.00 
BING 005.5 vo csc ees v0 36 27% 23 23% 30% 29 25% 27% 
Co ee ree ee 19 19 19 15% 20% 24% 23 22% 





eer th months to June 80 vs. $1.67 in like 1952 period. ¢Data compiled to Septem- 
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Incorporated: 1930, California; suceeeding three companies organized be- 
tween 1923 and 1926. Offices : Richmond and South Gate, Calif., and = 
Lexington Ave., New York 92. N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Frida: 
in April at Richmond, Cal. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952) ¢ 
Preferred, 884; common, 7,946. 


Capitalization: 


be i A Eee be Seg eg Taree betey Pm ore aoe $13,066,667 
*Preferred stock 44%% cum. conv. ($100 par).............. 799,898 shs 
CR CUE GUE NE oon ia Se aclads cnc aekntadndadestes tee 71,249,308 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $103.25 July 15, 1956 to June 1, 1961 then 
lower; otherwise at $105.50 through June 1, 1956; $104. 50 through June 1, 
1961; convertible into 3 common shares through June 7 7, 1956 and 2% shares 
thereafter. Bethlehem Steel holds 30,000 preferred shares and 300,000 
common shares. 


Business: Manufactures steel shipping containers, water 
heaters, soft water appliances, space heating equipment, floor 
furnaces, wall heaters, ranges, barrels, drums and tanks. 
Operates affiliate plants in Canada, Brazil, Argentina, Peru, 
Australia, England and Philippine Islands. In 1953, acquired 
Pacific Steelfiber Drums and Pacific All-Fiber Drums; also 
the water heater business and assets of Seidelhuber Iron 
& Bronze Corp. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $20.4 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $2.7 million. Book 
value of common stock, $25.39 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on the preferred; on 
common 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Diversification and expansion program carry 
growth possibilities but sales volume will continue respon- 
sive to changing demand for steel shipping containers and 
to variations in new residential construction and renovation. 


Comment: Competition and the cyclical nature of business 
render shares speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.16 $3.25 $3.07 $2.41 $4.75 $3.78 $2.76 *$2.04 


“Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.15 1.60 1.60 1.90 2.40 2.30 1.530 
TERME a cccccccscccce 38 25% 24% 21% 30 34% 38 29% 
TD Soc csccdcccoces 19 19 17 13% 19 28 24 22% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $1.03 in like 1952 period. {Data compiled to Septem- 
ber 15. 





South American Gold & Platinum Company 





Incorporated: 1916, Delaware, as holding company for established mining 
enterprises. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in October. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


pS RE COPE RR noe er Pe eee ey Non 
Capital stock $1 Batis oo daddwesS Srccudascredee ot ccerenus 1,623,826 a 


Business: Mines gold and platinum by dredging from al- 
luvial deposits in the Choco and Narino districts of Colombia, 
South America. Most of revenues is derived from gold pro- 
duction. Output in 1952, 67,525 ounces fine gold, 20,497 ounces 
fine platinum. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $4.5 million; ratio, 5.2-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $2.4 million; gold bullion, $466,208. Book value 
of stock, $4.21 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1933 to date. 


Outlook: Political uncertainties, high taxes, and foreign 
exchange regulations which result in sequestering a part 
of income and limit conversion into other currencies, are 
among company’s operating handicaps. 


Comment: Stock is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $0.44 $0.44 $0.47 $0.47 $0.61 $0.53 $0.80 *$0.35 


Dividends paid ..... 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.30 
WOME i. ccc sicacceses 8% 5% 5 4% 5% 6 6% ™% 
EMME cecdccscectsoese 4% 3% 3% 3% 3% 4% 4% 41% 





foc months to June 30 vs. $0.34 in like 1952 period. fData compiled to Septem- 
oer le 
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9 B'WAY, W.Y.6 





ERNST I. CAHN go. 9-0531 





Street News 

















Insurance Company 
of North America 
Ph id / , b ° 


DIVIDEND NO. 290 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 6214¢ per share on 
the $5. Par capital stock of 
the Company, payable October 
15, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 30, 1953. The 
Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
September 8, 1953 


Treasurer 








Delegates to conventions have good cause for confusion— 


Bankers confident; optimistic over near-term financing programs 


ei who come from far and 
near to attend conventions and 
similar gatherings are exposed to a 
variety of opinions and there is small 
wonder that some of them go back 
home a bit confused. An example 
was the recent investment seminar 
sponsored by the New York State 
Bankers Association. The effect of 
high interest rates on the volume of 
bank borrowing became a moot ques- 
tion. 

Said Stanley A. Neilson, president 
of the association: “Higher prices on 
loans will reduce the number of cus- 
tomers for credit just as readily as 
they reduce the number of buyers of 
beeksteak, butter and coffee when the 
cost of those items go up.” 

















Thés advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


337,118 Shares 


New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered 
the right to subscribe at $30.625 per share for shares of new Common Stock 
at the rate of one share for each eight shares of Common Stock held of record 
at the close of business on September 17, 1953. Subscription Warrants will 
expire at 3:30 P.M., New York Time, October 5, 1953. 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed Common Stock and, both during and following 
the subscription period, may offer Common Stock as set forth in the Pros- 


pectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States me which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Lehman Brothers 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


September 18, 1953 


Wertheim & Co. 
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Said Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor 
of finance at New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration : “So long as corporation taxes 
are as high as at present, increased 
money rates cannot effectively deter 
private borrowing.” 

Dr. Nadler went further to say that 
“short-term interest rates have al- 
ready passed their peak.” Some of 
the 600 bankers attending the semi- 
nar may have attended the annual 
convention of the Savings Banks’ As- 
sociation of Maine at Poland Spring 
a few days earlier. If they did they 
must have heard Lucien O. Hooper 
of the Stock Exchange firm of W. E. 
Hutton & Company, say that “this 
uptrend in interest rates is a world- 
wide phenomenon and it has consider- 
ably further to go.” 


There is never a gathering of 
bankers that does not leave behind it 
a trail of gossip about merger failures 
and merger prospects. One group at 
the New York seminar exhausted 
the subject of successful and abortive 
consolidations in New York City dur- 
ing the past three years. About the 
only thing they agreed upon was that 
it is the senior officers of the banks 
concerned who stand in the way of 
consummating a deal. Each group 
wants to come out on top. That, of 
course, applies when the two banks 
are of about equal stature. 


Henry Sturgis Morgan of Mor- 
gan Stanley & Company is quite 
proud of his five sons, now grown to 
manhood. Charles F., now about 
28 years old, was chosen to follow in 
his father’s footsteps in the invest- 
ment banking firm. He attended his 
first press conference last week in 
connection with the $150 million Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation 
public financing. Perry Hall con- 


ducted the conference and Charles F. 
Morgan was there as a silent ob- 
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server. The Morgan heir got his 
training at the First Boston Corpora- 
tion, which is regarded as about the 
best school a man can attend if he 
wants to learn all the angles of in- 
vestment banking. 


The $2 billion of corporate and 
local government financing slated for 
the next six months holds no terrors 
for the investment banking fraternity 
throughout the country. A program 
of such proportions last spring and 
early summer would have been fright- 
ening. Indeed, the bankers say, no 
such ambitious calendar could have 
been built up for that period. The 
conviction behind the current show of 
confidence is that the Federal Reserve 
authorities will see to it that there is 
enough money to go around. The 
precedent was established late in June 
when the Federal eased bank reserve 
requirements enough to pave the way 
for $5 billion to $6 billion of deficit 
financing by the Government. The 
investment banking industry is pro- 
ceeding on the assumption, which 
amounts almost to an assurance, that 
the same thing will be done again this 
autumn or winter if a greater money 
supply is needed to sustain this high 
volume of production and construc- 
tion. 


Dividend Meetings 


Ce following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Sept. 24: American Home Products; 
Appalachian Electric Power; Crown 
Cork International; Diamond Match; 
Empire Mill Works; Falstaff Brewing: 
Froedtert Corporation; Hartford Gas; 
Hayes Manufacturing; Illinois Power; 
Sargent & Company. 


Sept. 25: Atlas Steel Limited; Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric; Continental 
Copper & Steel Industries; De Vilbiss 
Company; Gardner-Denver; General 
Motors; Goulds Pumps; Hart Schaffner 
& Marx; Kennedy’s Inc.; Longines-Witt- 
nauer Watch; Martin-Parry; McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines. 


Sept. 28: American Phenolic; Bathurst 
Power & Paper; Benrus Watch; Chi- 
cago Corporation; Detroit Gasket & 
Manufacturing; New Orleans Public 
Service; Penman’s Limited; Perkins Ma- 
chine & Gear; Union Oil of California. 

Sept. 29: American Can; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; Clinch- 
field Coal; Davidson Bros.; Lane Bry- 
ant; Phillips-Jones; Rice-Stix. 

Sept. 30: Lee Rubber & Tire; Parke, 
Davis & Company. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 


Eight-Year 37”% Debentures Due 1961 


Dated September 15, 1953 


Due September 15, 1961 


Interest payable March 15 and September 15 


Price 9942% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


DILLON, READ &CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
DREXEL & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


September 15, 1953. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CoO. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 

















RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend on 
First Preferred Stock 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today, a dividend of 8712 
cents per share, for the period July 1, 
1953 to September 30, 1953, was de- 
clared on the $3.50 Cumulative First 
Preferred Stock, payable October 1, 
1953, to holders of record at the close 
of business September 14, 1953. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 

Vice President and Treasurer 

New York, N. Y., September 4, 1953 




















New England Gas Se. 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 26 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable October 
15, 1953 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 21, 1953. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
September 10, 1953 
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The directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the $12.50 par value Common 


September 1, 1953 


Beatrice Foods Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Capital Stock, payable October 1, 1953, 
to shareholders of record September 
15, 1953. 


William G. Karnes, President 
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Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 





Imperial Oil, Limited 





Incorporated: 1911, Pennsylvania, succeeding a business founded in 1831; 
reorganized 1938. General Office: Eddystone, Pa. Mailing address: 
Paschall P. O., Philadelphia 42, Pa. Annual meeting: First Thursday in 
May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 21,932. 


Capitalization: 
Ee SOP soe bib Gk nts b ab oudnnn asec enon kaoneeeeente *$3,000,000 
CN RE SRR oo 5 snis hiss ninnds nnaeeseussnsesvensss $4,782,778 shs 


*Bank loans. 
February 2, 1953. 





tWestinghouse Electric held 515,000 shares (10.8%) 


Business: A major manufacturer of diesel electric locomo- 
tives, developed in collaboration with Westinghouse Electric; 
also makes hydraulic turbines and other heavy industrial 
machinery and fabricates metal products. Lima-Hamilton 
Division builds locomotives, cranes, power shovels and indus- 
trial machinery, and Austin-Western Co., construction equip- 
ment maker. Locomotives and parts represented 30% of 
1952 shipments. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $69.8 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $9.9 million; 
inventories, $85.7 million. Book value of stock, $23.18 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1911-15; 1920-31 and 1942 to 
date. 

Outlook: Acquisitions have yielded operating economies 
and have lifted business in other than locomotives and 
parts to 70% of the total; although still cyclical, operations 
should prove less “feast or famine” than formerly. 


Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 41953 
Earned per share.. o- $1.33 $1.26 $1.41 $1.02 $0.96 $1.51 19.81 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 0.75 *0.70 0.60 0.60 0.55 
SERED. cssvccncoosenes 3% 245% 17% 125% 15% 15% 11% 11% 
TOW 2c ccccccccecevce 17% 13% 11% 858 9% 10 8% 8 





*Plus 1 share Baldwin Securities. Six months to June 30 vs. $0.65 in like 
1952 period. {Data compiled to September 15. 





Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1938, Mississippi, to consolidate reorganized companies. 
Offices: 104 St. Francis St., Mobile, Ala.; 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
N. Y¥. Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 6, 1952): Preferred, 3,540; common, 5,223. 


Capitalization: 


RAE SE AI ise oneness ohh ese sb ies sss 50s csbbuncnneee $76,751,717 
PP PMerDen Geek Gb PRM. AON BIRT) ssc iccccsscccccccsdeesnosene 283,438 shs 
es Sees eee ey See errs eT ei 917,235 shs 


*Callable at $100; cumulative if earned but not paid. 


Business: Operates 2,766 miles of road connecting Chicago, 
Kansas City and St. Louis with the Gulf ports of Mobile and 
New Orleans. More than one-half of the total tonnage 
originates on the company’s lines. Bananas, cotton, grains, 
petroleum products, paper products, steel, lumber and build- 
ing materials are the most important traffic items. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $17.0 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and special 


deposits, $26.8 million; temporary cash investments, $4.4 mil-- 


lion. Book value of common stock, $47.76 per share. 
Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1941 to date (full 
rate 1943-44 and 1947 to date); on common 1948 to date. 
Outlook: Complete dieselization and good cost control 
should permit a large part of revenue gains to be translated 
into net income. Industrial expansion should continue in the 
area served, tending to maintain traffic at satisfactory levels. 


Comment: The $5 preferred is semi-speculative; common 
earries significant risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1958 


Earned per share.. “De. 82 $2.56 $4.83 $2.52 $6.92 $5.42 * ts $$3.94 
Dividends paid ... None None 0.50 0.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 
ee wis 14% 20% 14 2436 33% oe 38% 
TT sccakausese ss 9% 6% 12% 9% 12% 21% 25 27 


*Include earnings of Alton Railroad. {Six months hg June 30 vs. $3.10 in like 1952 
period. tData compiled to September 15. D—Defic 
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Incorporated: 1880, Canada. Office: 56 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
Annual meeting: At call of Board of Directors. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): 46,150 


Capitalization: 


ST ob 6 3.6.0. bs doch cbacn onbee db ekbees eee 


$53,422,878 
Capital stock (no par) 


*29,847,227 shs 


ee ee ee ee ee 


*Standard Oil of New Jersey owns about 70% of stock. 


Business: The leading Canadian oil enterprise, doing about 
60% of the Dominion’s petroleum business. Crude require- 
ments are obtained from the U.S., South America and Can- 
ada; holds 24 million gross acres of land in Western Canada. 
Net crude production in 1952 was 23,916,087 barrels or 34% of 
70,056,744 barrels (half from new Canadian fields) refinery 
run. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1952, $184.2 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $22.2 million, Cana- 
dian Gov’ts, $49.2 million; other securities, $10.4 million. Book 
value of stock, $13.20 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments (predecessor and present com- 
pany) 1900 to date. 


Outlook: Strong trade position and sustained demand for 
gasoline and other products suggest well maintained earnings. 
Marketing policies are progessive and company is carrying 
forward a broad expansion program. 


Comment: Stock is of semi-investment grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share.. ey - $0.76 Tt$0.84 $0.93 $1.12 $1.20 $1.38 $0.67 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.65 0.75 0.40 


High (Am. Stk. Exch.) i’ 14% 17% 20% 28% 39% 415% 37 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 11% 10% 11% 13% 18% 25% 31% 28 





*Earnings are stated in Canadian funds; dividends less 15% non-resident 
tAfter $0.12 inventory reserve. tExcluding profits from sales of assets, $1.92 in 1918. 
§Data compiled to September 15, {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.64 





The Kroger Company 





Incorporated: 1902, Ohio, established 1883. Office: 35 E. Seventh St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in March. Number 
of common stockholders (December 27, 1952): 26,088. 


Capitalization: 


. BORE er Ty PTT Te TILTEPELETT eri rei é J 

Lo deb $14,000,000 
“GS, ONC. Tb E: “CRROO ID osc ccs ccakecncsdoewectopes 279 shs 
“7% non-cum. Bhd GEA ThIO0 GEE) ii. ove vdincerccvevesvsves 150 shs 
COMM: GEOTE: GO DRED. cieisoid hod ocseccgouctecaste ce cubes 3,678,156 shs 





*Not callable, but convertible share for share into a 7% cumulative 
preferred which is callable at $110 a share, none of which is outstanding. 


Business: Ranks second in number of stores and third in 
volume of sales among U.S. grocery chains. Operates over 1,800 
stores in the industrialized Central states; greatest concen- 
trations are in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and Indiana. 
Manufactures a sizable proportion of the lines it sells. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 27, 1952, $64.7 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $40.1 million; 
inventories, $77.1 million. Book value of common stock, 
$27.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1902 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume basically reflects variations in 
mass purchasing power, particularly in the lower-income 
groups. Expansion of supermarkets and improved operating 
methods should maintain earnings at satisfactory levels. 


Comment: Common stock is of semi-investment grade. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
fEarned per share... $2.95 $3.29 $3.21 $3.71 §$3.56 $2.48 {$3.28 x$1.78 
tEarned per share... 2.55 2.61 2.53 6.21 §$3.56 2.48 3.23 x1.78 


Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.87% 1.85 1.90 1.20 
HISD occeesccddvyove 32% 26% 24% 305% 37 39 rt 42% 
LOW jeccccccccccccece 21% 20% 2036 21% 26% 32 314 37% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. Before contingency reserves (credit i 
1949). .tAfter contingency reserves. §After ‘‘Lifo’ adjustment. $0.36 in 1950, 
$0.14 in 1951, also before $0.97 profits from assets sale in 1951. {Before $0.07 profit 
from sale of assets. x—Twenty-four weeks to June 13 vs. $1.61 in like 1952 period; 
1953 data compiled to September 15. 
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Eversharp, Inc. 


Hecla Mining Company 





Incorporated: 1910, Delaware. Office: 1800 W. Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ml. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (April 
25, 1952): Preferred, 838; common, 4,970. 


Capitalization: 

SI ais s cvccdsdunevedbetuectnece kate aWgedensacel $1,017,000 
{Preferred an 5% Dp Cee DO essaensccecchencupeadumets 69,478 shs 
Fe 8 RE reer rrr rrr ery rr 903,824 shs 


+Callable at $22. 


Business: Manufactures fountain pens sold under trade 
names Eversharp Skyline and Symphony; also Eversharp re- 
peater pencils; Red Top writing leads for mechanical pencils; 
CA ball point pens and Eversharp Schick razors and blades. 
In 1952 acquired Climax Engine & Pump Manufacturing Co., 
making pumps and engines for oil drilling industry, irriga- 
tion systems and other applications. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital February 28, 
1953, $8.0 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $1.7 million; market- 
able securities, $3.9 million; inventories, $3.9 million. Book 
value of common stock, $9.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
cash payments 1942-47, stock dividend 1948, cash 1950 to date. 

Outlook: Company operates in two highly competitive fields 
but appears to be holding its trade position in each; demand 
should continue reasonably stable in razors and blades, but 
cyclical swings will continue to characterize the pen and 
pencil business. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of medium grade; the com- 
mon is a low-priced speculative issue. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share.... $4.51 $D$3.70 §$0.72 $1.90 $2.30 $1.70 $1.86 


Jalendar years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = 1953 
Dividends paid ..... $1.73 $1.80 t None $0.75 $1.30 $1.40 $1.05 
— eo rcccccccccece 58% 25% 115% 11% 14% 16 13% 16% 

PPerrrrrrrr rrr 21% 10% 7% 6% 8% 11% ll 12% 





*Adjusted for three-for-two split in 1946. tPaid 2%% in stock. tfAfter $4.98 non- 
recurring losses, ete. §Restated by company. {Data compiled to September 15. 
D—Deficit. 





The National Sugar Refining Company 





Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey, as consolidation of three companies 
established in 1893, 1893 and 1898. Office: 129 Front Street, New York 
5, N. Y¥. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 81, 1952): 2,686, 


meng wg : 


Business: The second largest refiner of cane sugar in the 
United States: Plant capacity approximately 7% million 
pounds of refined sugar per operating day. About 50% of 
output is marketed in packages, principally in the north- 
eastern section of the country. Trade names include Jack 
Frost, Quaker, Arbuckle’s, National and Krist-O-Kleer. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $13.8 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $9.1 million; inven- 
tories, $7.4 million. Book value of stock, $56.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913-1939 and 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Sales and earnings reflect variations in raw rugar 
supplies and consumer demand as well as the raw-refined 
price spread. 


Comment: Industry characteristics render the shares specu- 
lative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 *1953 
Earned per share.. - & < $4.84 $3.33 $4.40 $4.51 $3.36 = 07 


Dividends paid ..... 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.30 2.50 $2.00 
OS 28% 25% 28% 29% 32% 31% 30% 
Raa paces 35% 21% 20 21% 26 2% %% 27% 


*Data compiled to September 15. 
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Incorporated: 1898, Washington; established 1891. Office: Wallace, Idaho. 
qeeee naen, Fourth Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (March 
. 80. 


Capitalization: 
EY Ca 6b hase dk GUD aw Na caddie Sad éccdaedqadawdtedasceun 
Capital stock (35 WE BONN eed cacecctcsccccccdensacnacnd 1,000, 600. ‘a 


Business: Since exhaustion of principal property in 1944 
company has leased other small mines. Also owns 55% of 
Polaris Mining (silver) and 50% of Sullivan Mining (zinc- 
lead), 33% of Resurrection Mining Co., Leadville, Colorado, 
95% of Rock Creek Mining. Manages development of and 
has a quarter interest in Atlas Mining’s claims in the East 
Silver Belt area of Mullan, Idaho. 


Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $2.8 million; ratio, 11.0-to-1; cash, $826,649; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.1 million. Book value of stock, $9.10 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1903 to date. 


Outlook: Income is largely comprised of dividends received 
from zinc-lead producers whose earnings hinge on the price 
levels of these highly volatile metals. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952-71953 


Earned per share.. - © 29 «$1.20 §=$1.51 $0.75 $1.02 $1.16 $1.07 *$0.40 
Dividends paid ..... .00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.95 0.40 


High (Am. Stk. Ex.) a 14% 14% 12% 13% 21 17% 12% 
Low (Am. Stk. Ex.). 11% 9% 10 85% 9% 115% 10% 7% 
*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.50 in like 1952 period. 


tData compiled to Septem- 
ber 15 





Standard Brands Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, merging The Fleischmann Co., Royal Baking 
Powder and E. W. Gillett Co., Ltd. Office: 595 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. Number of 
stockholders (March 18, 1953): Preferred, 1,958; common, 69,976. 


Capitalization: 


I add ockd Wh bsadkndes cased wedecunseeenus $1,575,000 
*Preferred stock $3.50 cum. (no par)...................... 220,000 shs 
Ce GUNUEE CUNO GUND oad occ Cod caedewiceccusdacedntacedas 3,179,427 shs 


*Callable at $100. 


Business: A leading food manufacturer. Products include 
Chase and Sanborn and Instant Chase and Sanborn coffees; 
Tender-Leaf and Instant Tender-Leaf tea; Fleischmann’s 
yeast; frozen eggs and fruits (purchased for resale to the 
bakery and institutional trade); Blue Bonnet margarine; 
Royal baking powder, desserts and puddings. Wholly-owned 
subsidiaries manufacture and distribute gin, whiskies, rums, 
and malt products under the Fleischmann’s, Black & White, 
Wiser’s and Pilgrim trade names. 


Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1952, $80.7 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $18.5 million; in- 
ventories $67.6 million. Book value of common stock, $31.53 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on prede- 
cessor and present common 1899 to date. 


Outlook: Indications point to continuance of relatively 
stable earnings and liberal dividends in line with the past 
long-term operating record. Research and introduction of 
new products should enable the company to maintain its 
excellent trade position. 


Comment: Preferred merits an investment rating; com- 
mon is a good quality income issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 11953 
*Earned per share.. has 2 $2.32 $2.05 $2.34 $2.96 $2.74 §8$2.72 {$1.49 


Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 1.45 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.20 
High .ncccccscccecs a 37% 29% 2256 24% 26% 28% 29% 
LOW  cccscccccccccce 34% 23% 19% 17% 20 21% 22% 25% 





*Earnings are before foreign exchange adjustments and special appropriations. tRe- 
vised by company. §Includes Canadian subsidiaries. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.31 
in like 1952 period. {Data ccmpiled to September 15. 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Close Corporation — Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- 
ing individual studies of 34 basic industries—a 
48-page brochure generously illustrated with 
appropriate charts. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 

How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 
32%. 

Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 

Municipal Bond Holders — Folder describes a 
“Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 

Outlook for Bank Stocks—A 20-page booklet, 
"The Case for Bank Stocks," discusses the 
prospects for possible price appreciation in 
the light of larger loan volume, higher interest 
rates and stable earnings. 
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Trade Indicators as 6 aes ee 
TElectric Output GRAVE)... 6. cisscescccnsevn 8,539 8,694 7,962 7,654 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 90.5 89.2 90.3 102.1 
PE ee BR 6 ios Kc akascczeess ends 818,461 799,079 +800,000 881,218 
r 1953. ‘ 1952 
Aug. 26 Sept. 2 Sept.9 Sept. 10 
Tet LOOMS. ccaxceduis.<..- Federal $39,687 $40,064 $40,099 $37,333 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,891 22,969 22,957 21,419 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,401 2,581 2,748 2,262 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,005 31,798 31,512 32,223 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 53,330 53,034 53,034 53,634 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,259 1,398 1,490 1,097 
POY ER CUI oo on so 5 cin wk es bie OESS 30,105 30,240 30,479 29,384 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones a 1953 , ¢ 1953 —~ 
Averages: Sept. 9 Sept. 10 Sept.11 Sept. 14 Sept. 15 High Low 
30 Industrials ... 265.48 262.88 259.71 255.49 257.67 293.79 255.49 
20 Railroads 96.92 94.73 92.97 90.56 92.67 112.21 90.56 
15: Witlities. ..2.2 49.84 49.54 49.07 48.50 48.30 53.88 47.87 
GS Stocks ....... 102.72 101.85 100.05 98.24 99.24 113.96 98.24 
Details of Stock Trading: Sept.9 Sept. 10 Pen 11 Sept.14 Sept. 15 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)....... 860 1,010 1,930 2,550 2,850 
eS a eer oe 1,042 1,084 1,202 1,209 1,217 
Number of Advances.............. 381 182 80 91 491 
Number of Declines............... 379 667 935 993 479 
Number Unchanged ............... 282 235 187 125 247 
SE SRT Ee Tee re 2 1 0 2 0 
> ated epsiall RE, Ee 51 138 381 539 417 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average....... 94,91 94.80 94.70 94.59 94.52 
Bond Sales (000 omitted).......... $2,161 $2,310 $2,830 $3,650 $4,220 
¢ 1953- ~ cr 1 
*Average Bond Yields: Aug.1Z2 Aug.19 Aug.26 Sept. 2 Sept. 9 High Low 
FO -cusaiccnaacen 3.209% 3.219% 3.253% 3.266% 3.283% 3.408% 3.002% 
DR deriva coindb tiie’ 3.559 3.559 3.580 3.583 3.585 3.668 3.325 
DN ie tile wd elena 3.795 3.798 3.822 3.835 3.838 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.83 5.95 6.08 6.15 6.13 6.15 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.00 6.20 6.37 6.56 6.63 6.63 5.43 
2) eee 5.39 5.43 5.46 5.55 5.50 573 5.04 
DO StOCs occas iccss 5.78 5.89 6.00 6.08 6.06 6.08 5.41 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended Sep 


Shares 

Traded 

New York Central Railroad............. 132,000 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.............. 85,000 
Limited Stetes Sheet... .. ......ccccccceses 81,700 
ee ee 80,900 
| ee ne 76,300 
American Telephone & Telegraph....... 72,500 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 72,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad.................. 71,200 
EN hela lca n wade sa eae 67,900 
Southern Pacific Company.............. 67,800 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 








GENERAL AMERICAN’S 


LEASING FAGK 


The GATX tank car fleet, designed and built New fleets of Trans-Flo cars, the sanitary 
for safe shipment of bulk liquids, now has more covered hopper cars, carry flour and dry chemi- 
than 46,000 cars serviced and maintained in 


cals. Besides eliminating contamination, they save 
General American’s own shops. 


cost of individual packages. 


The GARX-URTX refrigerator car fleet of Tank farm facilities of General American ‘Tank 
more than 11,000 cars continues to carry perish- Storage Terminals have been increased by the 
ables to market swiftly and economically. addition of a big new terminal at Chicago. Now 

five major markets—Carteret, N. J. (Port of New 
Railroads and shippers find that GAEX box cars York), Goodhope, La. (Port of New Orleans). 


set new records for safe transportation of fragile Houston and Corpus Christi, Tex., plus Chicago, 


products. Ill_—offer all the modern equipment you want. 


When you use General American’s leasing facilities, you risk no capital. You use the specialized equipment required for up-to-date 
methods of shipping and storing and you get all the advantages of private ownership. 


\GENERAL/ GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles 
New Orleans * New York *¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattie * Tulsa * Washington 
Export Dept.: 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 








Every 3 days a new diesel 


joins the Santa Fe fleet ! 


A 10-year record of “‘building new’’ on the Santa Fe 


( i 
Santa Fe 


NM OD, 





Christened with California champagne, 
Santa Fe’s first multiple-unit diesel loco- 
motive rolled out of Chicago on Tuesday, 
May 12, 1936. 


It powered the first Super Chief. 


3934 hours later it rolled into Los An- 
geles—and the new age in railroading 
was born. 


There were 3600 “‘horses’’ in that one. 


Five years later, the first multiple-unit 
freight diesel rolled on Santa Fe rails. 


There were 5400 “thorses’”’ in that one. 


Today, there is more than 2,100,000 
diesel horsepower on the Santa Fe—1524 
mighty diesel units. 


From 1943 through 1952, a total of 
1261 diesel units were placed in service. 
Better than one every 3 days for a 10-year 
record! 


And still they come! 222 in 1953! 


Every diesel added,every mile of heavier 
rail, makes America’s New Railroad a 
little more completely new. Why, enough 
new rail has been laid on the Santa Fe 
in the last seven years alone to reach from 
Chicago to Los Angeles! 


All new—but always the old pride that 
all this building new costs you, the tax- 
payer, not one tax penny. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 





